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Endorse Meadville Plans 


American Unitarian Association directors ask for 


support of the Building 


T its October meeting, held on the ninth, 
the board of directors of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association renewed the 
Association’s endorsement of the movement 
which the Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund Committee is forwarding, 
to erect a library-administration building 
at the School, and urged the project upon 
the loyalty and generosity of its constitu- 
ency. The vote passed by the board reads: 
“WHEREAS: The members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, at their 103d 
annual meeting on May 22 last, passed the 
following resolution: ‘We again call the 
attention of the denomination to the im- 
portance to our liberal cause of the Mead- 
ville Theological School as a_ training 
school for our ministers and parish assist- 
ants, and ask for loyal and generous sup- 
port of the School in its plans for a 
much-needed building for library, lecture 
rooms, and offices for the professors and 
the administration’ ; 

“Be it therefore voted: That the direc- 
tors of the Association call the attention 
of the members to this endorsement; and 
remind them that now, when the trustees 
of Meadville are actively seeking funds 
for the new building, is the time to give 
the loyal and generous support for which 
the resolution asks.” 

Two resignations were presented and ac- 
cepted with regret: Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
withdrew from the office of administrative 
vice-president of the Association, but con- 
tinues as director, and Captain Hilton H. 
Railey resigned as director. 

The president announced the following 
as members of a Committee on Compara- 
tive Values of the Several Activities of the 
Association: Dr. Minot Simons, chairman, 
Joseph E. Dunipace, Percy W. Gardner, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, and Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen. 

The Administrative Council was em- 
powered to appoint a commission to take 
whatever action is necessary to urge upon 
the United States Senate the adoption of 
the Kellogg Peace Pact. 

Dr. Cornish was authorized to appoint 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot the official representa- 
tive of the Association at the annual 
Congress in New York of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship. 

The president read two _ resolutions 
passed at the fifty-first annual meeting of 
the Iowa Unitarian. Association. The first 
rejoiced in the co-operation between the 
Unitarian and Universalist bodies in the 
administration of Lombard College, and 
commended the officers and directors of 
the Association for their quick response 
to the opportunity to save Lombard from 
closing its doors and to the chance to 
show the spirit of helpfulness between the 
two denominations. The second resolution 
recommended to the trustees of the Iowa 
Association that increased support of col- 
lege center work in Iowa City, Iowa, and 
Lincoln, Neb., be urged upon the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, since the work 
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there would be continuous and dependable. 

Several of the Association’s officers and 
directors have been far afield since the 
last board meeting, and reports were heard 
from a number of them. Henry H. Fuller, 
the treasurer, and Dr. U. G. B. Pierce 
gave enthusiastic accounts of their obser- 
vations during a survey of conditions in 
Prague and Budapest, and resolutions 
were passed by the directors extending 
thanks to the Liberal Religious congrega- 
tion at Prague and the congregations at 
Budapest for the many courtesies extended 
to Dr. Pierce and Mr. Fuller during their 
visits. 

Dr. Cornish naa Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton made reports of recent trips through 
the Middle West, and Dr. Cornish spoke 
briefly of his visit to Lombard College 
in September. 

The board voted to authorize the pub- 
lication of a tract, “Modern Religion Looks 
Straight at Youth,” by Dr. Minot Simons, 
and to drop from the list of tracts No. 13, 
“Types of Unitarian Churches.” The pub- 
lication department was also authorized 
to publish in one tract three sermons, 
which were among those preached on 
Young People’s Religious Union Sunday 
last winter and which were submitted by 
the Y. P. R. U. for publication. 

The board voted to send a copy of “Our 
Unitarian Heritage” to each of the fifty 
ministers of the Brahmo Samaj in India, 
as suggested by Dr. J. T. Sunderland. 

The board voted to accept the legacy of 
the late Hdgar Huidekoper of $2,000 and, 
in accordance with the terms of the gift, 
to add this sum to the permanently in- 
vested funds of the Association, the income 
only to be used for general purposes. 

Miss Frederika Wendte has loaned to 
the Association a handsome grandfather’s 
clock which has been placed in the 
Florence Buck Memorial Room, and the 
board ratified the action of the secretary 
in signing an agreement with Miss Wendte 
that the clock shall be returned at her 
request. 

The board voted that no statues, orna- 
ments, or pictures be accepted for the 
decoration of the interior of the Unitarian 
Building at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
without the unanimous consent of the 
Administrative Council. 

The Administrative Council reported 
that it had authorized the printing of 
6,000 copies of the annual report of the 
Association, which is a reduction of 3,000 
from the number published last year. 

Dr. George F, Patterson reported on the 
plans of Rey. Albert E. Kristjansson for 
starting a Unitarian movement in Seattle, 
Wash. 

Because of Dr. John H. Lathrop’s ex- 
tended absence in the coming autumn and 
winter as delegate of the Association to 
the Brahmo Samaj meetings in India, the 
Administrative Council will appoint’ a 
temporary chairman of the Committee on 
New Americans, 
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The president read a Penteaee eed 
at its last annual meeting by the General 
Alliance, recording that organization’s 
grateful appreciation of the establishment 
of a Department of Social Relations, and 
pledging the delegates at the meeting to 
do all in their power to make known this 
opportunity to secure the information, 
counsel, and - guidance which this 
department affords. 
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May 10. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Binghamton, 
IN-Y i winicisiaw els anim eircrersternecteate 0.00 
10, Ad. "Cook, Bellefonte, Pa..... 10.00 
16. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
MASS... 3c utactinivie aetna eee Bs ii!) 
16. Society in Plainfield, N.J...... 25.00 
16. Society in Lynn, Mass......... 10.00 
17. Society in Dover, Mass. ........ 15.00 
17. Society in Shoal Lake, Man..... 10.00 
18. Church of the Disciples, Boston, " 
Wits.) > o'r stctaatee nissiaeetaee teeta - 100.00 
18. Society in Sacramento, Calif. .. 2.00 
19. Society in Cleveland, Ohio..... 1,200.00 
21. Unity Church, Easton, ewe. 101.00 
21. Society in Manchester, N.H..... 25.00 
VA TS Re CR ese te Se 5 sisieleiets 5.00 
22. Society in Summit, Niadls e's ate 50.00 
22. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 500.00 
22. Society in Wynyard, Sask. ..... 10.00 
28. Society in Kingston, Mass..... 6.00 
28. Rev. William J. Batt, Concord, 
Mags aie cave ocis es aminuts mide -00 
28. First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Wilton, N.H......... 10.00 
29. Associate members......... seen one Oo 
June 4. Society in Belmont, Mass. ...... 25.00 
5. Society in Gimli, Man........ 15.00 
5. Westwood, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance............. 5.00 
5. Society in Woodland, Calif..... 10.00 
8. Society in Kansas City, Mo..... 50.00 
12. Society in Weston, Mass. ....... 10.00 
12. Sunday-school, Rutherford, N.J. 10.00 
12. Society in Jacksonville, Fla..... 13.00 
27. Society in Iowa City, Iowa...... 4.00 
80. Associate Members sce se\sc ee lars 13.00 
80. Society in Milton, Mass. ....... 145.00 
30. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 24.00 
July 2. Society in Concord, Mass. ...... 140.00 
9. Society in Cleveland, Ohio—ad- 
ditional’: 's s's'< eh astesls Serna eee 60.00 
10. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Binghamton, 
wien boo ale bon yeaah Otetele tore came 5.00 
ao: Society in Charlestown, N.H. 25.00 
23. Mortimer C. Reynolds, New York, 
NN wi aeicem cma nn his eielenraeiens - 5.00 
Aug. 1. Associate members............. 5.00 
1. Society in Petersham, Mass. ... 126.42 
31. Associate members...........- ? 8.00 
Sept. 28. Associate members.......... “inh 5.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THD 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
| EDUCATION 
May 14. Sunday-school, Grace Chapel, 
Marshfield, Mass. ............ 3.00 
26. First Congregational Church, 
New. York, | N:Yej. occ cue ara 5.00 
July 2. Society and Sunday-selerh. 
Petersham, Mass. ........... 11.08 
2. Income Hollis Street | Church 
F axids INO. cee otew ecm SOLD 
Aug. 21. Society in Lynn, Mass......... 45.23 
RECHIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 
June 11, Sunday-school, First Congrega- : 
tional Society, Salem, Mass. .. 5.00 
14. Church school, Toledo, Ohio.... 10.00— 
22. Sunday-school, Braintree, Mass. 6.00 
26. Sunday-school, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. .....-sessseee0-- 20.00 
Aug. 1. Income of invested funds...... 500.00. 
13. Sunday-school, Urbana, IIl. .... see 
$3,555.78 


Henry H. Fuurer, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TN ages of persecution, a steadfast man, 

who refuses safety when it is offered 
him at the price of surrendered principles, 
may hearten his fellow sufferers by his 
example. If he is able also to send to 
them from his prison written words which 
renew their resolution, his service is even 
greater and more lasting. He may have 


to conceal the heart of his message under . 


metaphors and parables, but his readers 
will understand. 

Striking examples of works which are 
obscure until this motive is discerned are 
the book of Daniel in the Old Testament 
and Revelation in the New. The one was 


addressed to the persecuted Jews who 


were resisting Antiochus Epiphanes about 
170 B.c., to comfort them by recalling the 
loyalty of men who had been stanch in 
the old days during the Chaldean persecu- 
tion and by promising the downfall of the 
vast Greek empire and the defeat of God’s 
enemies. The other was occasioned by 
persecutions of Christians under the Ro- 
mans and contained, beneath the disguise 
of eryptic numbers and strange figures of 
speech, promises of release from oppres- 
sion and from the enforced worship of 
the emperor. 


A Time of Persecution 


It does not seem to have been observed 
that Bunyan was guided by the same mo- 
tive in writing the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
‘but once this is suspected, evidence is 
-found on almost every page. He is send- 
ing out his story at a time of renewed 
persecution of Dissenters during the reign 
of Charles II.; he himself, after the joy of 
what seemed like a final release on the 
occasion of the Declaration of Indulgence 
in 1672, is again in prison. Many had been 
deceived by the short lull in the storm of 
persecution, and, supposing all danger 
‘over, had taken their ease, only to be 
caught unawares; others were now falling 
‘away in discouragement, the long years of 
strain having exhausted their reserves of 
loyalty, and the rewards of faithfulness 
being apparently farther away than ever. 

The dangers of sleep (used, of course, 
as in the New Testament, to suggest the 
relaxation of vigilance) are reiterated 
throughout the story. It is when he sleeps 
-in the arbor on the hill called Difficulty 
that Christian loses his roll. (In Part IT 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Christiana at the 
‘same place forgets her “little bottle of 
 spirits.’) Simple, Sloth, and: Presump- 
tion are fast asleep in a hollow. The 
idizst, when wakened, said, “I see no 

ar.” Sloth said, “Yet a little more 
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All the world knows or knows about 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which is the 
most widely circulated of all books, ex- 
cept the Bible. But we like to know 
how and why John Bunyan wrote it, 
and in this article, a chapter from a 
forthcoming book to be published by 
Harper and Brothers, Dr. Speight 
throws light upon the motives back of 
the great story. This is the year of 
the three-hundredth anniversary of 
Bunyan's birth. He is alive in his 
words and we are grateful to both 
author and publisher for permission 
to publish them. 


sleep.” In Part II, Christiana found these 
three “hanged up in irons,’ and Great- 
heart explains that they had not only 
been foolish themselves but had persuaded 
Slow-pace, Short-wind, No-heart, Linger- 
after-lust, Sleepy-head, and a young 
woman, Dull, to turn out of the way and 
become as they. Even Mercy cries, “Let 
them hang, and their names rot, and their 
crimes live forever against them.” In the 
grounds of Doubting Castle, it is while 
they are asleep that Christian and Hopeful 
are caught by Giant Despair. And in 
telling the story of Little-faith, Christian 
mentions that it was when he was awak- 
ing from sleep and not yet fully alert that 
he was attacked by the three highway- 
men, Faintheart, Mistrust, and Guilt. 

In the Interpreter’s house, Passion, who 
“will have all now,” and Patience, who is 
“willing to wait,” are shown to the pilgrim. 
At the hill Difficulty, Timorous, who is on 
his way back, says, “The farther we go, 
the more danger we meet with; wherefore 
we turned, and are going back again,” only 
to draw from Christian a brave word. “I 
must venture: to go back is nothing bnt 
death ; to go forward is fear of death, and 
life everlasting beyond it: I will yet go 
forward.” When Apollyon appears, Chris- 
tian weighs the advantages of advance and 
retreat, deciding that as he has no armor 
for his back he may easily be pierced with 
darts and had better stand his ground. 
‘for, thought he, had I no more in mine 
eye than the saving of my iife, ’twould 
be the best way to stand.” Apollyon 
taunts him with the common apostasy of 
pilgrims who profess allegiance to the 
King but “after a while give him the slip.” 
Evangelist warns Christian and Faithful, 
before they reach Vanity Fair, that they 
will be “hardly beset with enemies,” and 
that one of them will be called upon to 
seal his testimony with blood. “But when 
you are come to the town, and shall find 


‘fulfilled what here I have related, then 
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A Motive of Bunyan’ Ss 


Behind metaphors and parables written in prison 


remember your friend, and quit yourselves 
like men: and commit the keeping of your 
souls to God in well-doing, as unto a 
faithful Creator.” 

Such words did not come amiss from 
Bunyan’s pen. We recall him ready to 
face any penalty for preaching. “If I 
were out of prison to-day,” he had told 
Sir John Kelynge at his trial, “I would 
preach the gospel again to-morrow, by the 
help of God.” They ring true when they 
come from a man whose only fear of 
execution was lest he should “make a 
scrabbling shift to climb up the Ladder” 
and by “quakings or other symptoms of 
faintings give occasion to the enemy to 
reproach the way of God and his People 
for their timorousness.” ‘“Methought I 
was ashamed to die with tottering knees 
for such a cause as this.” Bunyan had 
taken with him to prison two books, his 
Bible and a copy of Fox’s “Book of 
Martyrs.” Quaker doctrine he rejected, 
because emphasis on “the inner light” 
seemed to involve a disparagement of the 
Seriptures, but from the Quaker he learned 
the joy of uncompromising witness. 

Backsliding 

The Declaration of Indulgence was re- 
ceived by Dissenters with mixed feelings. 
Many, of course, welcomed relief from the 
severe penalties imposed upon Dissenters, 
but there were those who saw it as a 
snare and a delusion. Mr. Love, speaking 
in the House of Commons in 1673, said, “I 
had much rather see the Dissenters suffer 
by the rigor of the law, though I suffer 
with them, than see all the laws of Eng- 
land trampled under the foot of the 
[royal] prerogative, as in this example.” 
If liberty was to be theirs, they wished to 
have it by constitutional procedure. The 
royal clemency that could abrogate laws 
could all too easily become a royal tyranny. 
Perhaps it was this period of “indulgence” 
that Bunyan pictures in the Enchanted 
Ground. The air there “naturally tended 
to make one drowsy, if he came a stranger 
into it.’ Christian will not listen to 
Hopeful’s appeal for “one nap,’ and the 
latter sees his fault, admitting that he 
had “run the danger of death.’ We are 
told that the reasons for “sudden backslid- 
ing” are, first, that though the consciences 
of men are awakened, their minds are not 
changed; so that when a sense of guilt 
wears away, “that which provoketh men 
to be religious ceaseth”; second that they 
have “slavish fears that do overmaster 
them’; and third, that “the shame that 
attends religion lies also as a block in 
their way.” 
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The manner of their backsliding is ana- 
lyzed in detail, and the passage is worth 
quoting as an evidence of the difficulty 
with which Puritanism had to contend: 


41. They draw off their thoughts, all that 
they may, from the remembrance of God, 
death, and judgment to come. 


2. Then they cast off by degrees private 
duties, as closet prayer, curbing their lusts, 
watching, sorrow for sin, and the like. 


3. Then they shun the company of lively 
and warm Christians. : 

4, After that, they grow cold to public duty ; 
as hearing, reading, godly conference, and the 
like. 

5. They then begin to pick holes, a8 we say, 
in the coats of some of the godly, and that 
devilishly, that they may have a seeming color 
to throw religion (for the sake of some infirmi- 
ties they have spied in them) behind their 
backs. 

6. Then they begin to adhere to, and asso- 
ciate themselves with, carnal, loose, and wan- 
ton men. 

7. Then they give way to carnal and wan- 
ton discourses in secret; and glad are they if 
they can see such things in any that are 
counted honest, that they may the more boldly 
do it through their example. 


8. After this, they begin to play with little 
sins openly. 

9. And then, being hardened, they show 
themselves as they are. Thus, being launched 
again into the gulf of misery, unless a miracle 
of grace prevent it, they everlastingly perish 
in their own deceivings. 


Backsliders were evidently among Bun- 
yan’s trials. In “Grace Abounding” he 
tells us that if any of those who were 
awakened by his ministrations fell back 
(“as sometimes too many did’), their loss 
was more to him than if his own children 
had been going to the grave. “I think 
verily I may speak it without any offense 
to the Lord, nothing hath gone so near 
me as that.” 


On the Other Side 


By the time Part II of “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” was written, in 1684, the situation 
had changed somewhat. Christiana finds 
the Enchanted Ground now “all grown 
over with briers and thorns, excepting 
here and there was an enchanted arbor, 
upon which if a man sits... ’tis a ques- 
tion, say some, whether ever he shall rise 
or wake again in this world.” It was “but 
sorry going” yet “they made a pretty good 
shift to wag along.” The way was weari- 
some “through dirt and slabbiness.” “Here, 
therefore, was grunting, and puffing, and 
sighing. While one tumbleth over a bush, 
another sticks fast in the dirt; and the 
children, some of them, lost their shoes in 
the mire; while one cries out, I am down; 
and another, Ho where are you? and a 
third, The bushes have got such fast hold 
on me, I think I can not get away from 
them.” We see that the story-teller 
sometimes gets the better of the moralist ! 

At a second arbor in this Enchanted 
Ground, “by the highway side,’ Heedless 
and Too-bold, wearied with their journey, 
are found asleep. “For when, thinks the 
enemy, will these fools be so desirous to 
sit down as when they are weary? And 
when so like to be weary as when almost 
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at their journey’s end?” (Did Bunyan 
know that the days of the Stuart regime 
were numbered?) “When heedless ones 
go on a pilgrimage, ’tis twenty to one but 
they are served thus.” 

Mr. Stand-fast, however, is found upon 
his knees, “with hands and eyes lift up,” 
and Mr. Honest knows him at once; “he 
is certainly a right good pilgrim.” We 
learn later that when he reaches the River 
of Death, “there was a great calm at that 
time,” and when he is halfway in he 
stands exhorting his friends: “This river 
has been a terror to many; yea, the 
thoughts of it have often frightened me. 
But now methinks I stand easy. ... The 
waters, indeed, are to the palate bitter, 
and to the stomach cold; yet the thought 
of what I am going to, and of the conduct 
that waits for me on the other side, does 
lie as a glowing coal at my heart.” 

The theme of steadfastness, which thus 
accounts for so many features of Bunyan’s 
greatest allegory, also inspired one of his 
very few memorable efforts to use verse- 
forms. It is found toward the end of 
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Part II. It will fittingly close our study 
of Bunyan’s motive in writing his- great — 
allegory of the pilgrim soul: 


Who would true valor see, 
Let him come hither; 
One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather. 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avow’d intent 
To be a pilgrim. 


Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound— 
His strength the more is. 

No lion can him fright, 

He'll with a giant fight; 

But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 


Hobgoblin nor foul fiend, 
Can daunt his spirit; 
He knows he at the end * 
Shall life inherit. . 
Then fancies fly away; 
He’ll fear not what men say; 
He'll labor night and day 
To be a pilgrim. 


Our Unitarian Liturgy 
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The Litany 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


T has been said of the Litany in the 
Book of Common Prayer that it marks 

the highwater mark of sixteenth-century 
English. Yet it is a translation from the 
old Litanie Sanctorwmn—Litany of the 
Saints—from the service books of the 
Roman Catholic Church. True, the peti- 
tions to the saints are left out, to accord 
with the revolt in the English Establish- 
ment against this form of devotion; but 
otherwise the theology is the same. The 
result is a composition of magnificently 
flowing HPnglish, sheared of saint-worship, 
but still marred so far as Liberals are 
concerned by references to the “crafts and 
assaults of the devil” the “wrath” of 
God, “everlasting damnation,” redemption 
through “the precious blood,” “the day of 
judgment,’ and many other outgrown 
beliefs. 

A litany is a responsive form of prayers 
in which the leader sets forth a petition 
and the group replies in some such form 
as the “Pray for us” of the Catholic 
litanies, or the “Good Lord, deliver us” of 
the Anglican. It has always been popular, 
for many reasons. First of all, there is 
something soothing to the senses in the 
rhythmic responses, “Ora pro nobis,” par- 
ticularly when sung to note in a proces- 
sion. Furthermore, it gives the congre- 
gation something to do _ besides listen 
passively, as during the “long prayer” in 
the usual Protestant worship. 

Such worship is as suitable for Liberals 
as for any other body of worshipers, pro- 
vided the theological statements to which 
the Liberal cannot assent even in a figura- 
tive way are removed. It was undoubtedly 
a recognition of this need for a Litany 


that inspired the composer: of our Uni- 


tarian liturgy to have a responsive form 
of prayer incorporated into each of the 
services. 

Let us examine the Litany in our First 
Service. We ask to be delivered from “all 
jealousy and envy, from all unkindness, 
from offense given or taken, from un- 
righteous anger and an impatient spirit, 
from a hard and unforgiving temper, and 
from evil speaking.” This is beautifully 
expressed, and contains aspirations which 
I have not so far seen equaled in any of 
so-called Humanistic services devised to 
satisfy the. scruples of those who think 
calling on God is an outworn superstition. 
Whether the petitioner actually believes 
God gives him these graces from without, 
or whether he thinks that he must not 
only say his own prayers but also answer 
them by an earnest strife after the things 
he has prayed for, the point remains that 
here are qualities of mind and heart, types 
of character and forms of action, most 
heartily to be desired in the members 
of any society. 

Among us theists, I wonder how many 
actually think that God has breathed his 
own spirit into his children, in a literal 
manner? What Humanist can prove that 
mankind’s having arrived at the desire 
for the spirit of unity in the bond of 
peace is not the outward and visible ex- 
pression in human form of the spirit of 
God? Tell us not this is anthropomor- 
phism, after what we know to-day of the 
revolution in scientifie thought as to the — 
essential anthropomorphism of all thought, 


including the scientific. Even Dr. Slaten 


conceives of life as a symphony presided 
over by an unknown director whom I call 
God. I do not press him into a corner 


) 
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with a charge of anthropomorphism. We 
must all think in metaphors, and if the 
Great Conductor suits his need for a figure. 


_of speech better than the Father of our 


Lord Jesus. Christ, he has acted in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional limits of 
human intelligence. 

- The possible loss that might come to 
an emancipated congregation of Human- 


ists in having to put their own interpre- 
tation upon the words, “O Lord, deliver 


us,” would be more than made up by the 
clear gain of having them in reverential 
mood desire with all their souls that in 
them might be quickened “that charity 
which is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth—the charity that never 
faileth.” 

There is another reason why I should 
like to see our Liturgy used by more of 
our churches. There is a great sense of 
companionship in the knowledge that as 
we, a small group of pioneering Liberals, 
are meeting to-day in Virginia, off in old 


_ Unitarian Boston where the Liberal faith 


is not new, out in Nebraska and in Cali- 
fornia, others of like mind with ourselves 
are raising the same aspirations and try- 
ing to cultivate the same character. | 
Again let us think of the feeling of 
at-homeness of a Catholic on shipboard as 
he kneels at Mass beside foreigners of 
many tongues. There before his eyes takes 
place the dramatic service that is being 
celebrated all over the world wherever 
there are Catholics and a priest. Why 
should we Unitarians deliberately and 
without sufficient cause seek to make each 
of our churches so sui generis that one 
must needs be a stranger in all but his 
own parish church? 
great unifier. Change it must, but slowly, 
lest we try to keep it constantly a step 
ahead of yesterday’s newspaper. And 
there is often more religion to be found 


in the recitation of a formula old and 


much loved, even though we cannot all 
take the entire.service literally, than in 
well-meant attempts to provide forms of 
worship that will suit the varying needs 
of a congregation of men and women and 
children of all degrees of temperament 
and preparation. 

After all, we shall never have a liturgy 
that will suit everyone—not even all those 
of a single congregation. If the true 
function of a liturgy be considered, we 
have one that will serve the purpose of 
worship, praise, thanksgiving, penitence, 
and aspiration. Let us hope it will be- 
come more rich with time, perhaps more 
flexible, but it can do so only if it is used 
as it is and so grows out of present in- 
adequacies. After all, liturgies that are 
invented overnight never succeed. 

In the words of the Litany from the 
First Service, may we not all say heartily: 
“Inspire in us, we pray thee, that spirit 
which suffereth long and is kind, which 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up; which doth not behave itself 
unseemly, and seeketh not its own. Grant 
us to be filled with the fulness of thy 


spirit.” 


[The first of this series of articles biked 
published September 13, 1928.] 


The Liturgy is a ,, 
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“The Return of the Campaign Lie” 


“Presbyterian Advance” prints editorial on a familiar case — 


N an editorial entitled ‘The. Return of 
the Campaign Lie,” October 11, 1928, 
The Presbyterian Advance gives several 
instances of falsehoods “which would 
never pass honest lips in moments of 
normal life,” but at present are rife and 
sometimes get into the newspapers and 
have country-wide circulation. The Ad- 
vance, which is the leading journal of its 
church, cites the following case, which will 
interest readers of THE REGISTER: 
-“Political candidates are charged with 
doing what they would never dream of 
doing. Most of them—and certainly our 
candidates for the presidency—are men of 
high character, who would not descend to 
any of the ridiculously petty and_ selfish 
things with which they are charged. 
Neither would sensible public speakers say 
anything like what they are commonly 
accused of saying in the heat- of a.cam- 
paign. As an illustration: Dr. A. C. 
Dieffenbach, Editor of THe CHRISTIAN 
ReEGIster, is widely known as one of the 
most tolerant and broad-minded among 
editors of religious journals. It was 
recently stated in an Associated Press 
dispatch that, in an address at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Dr. Dieffenbach had 
made the statement that Governor Smith 
was wholly disqualified for the presidency 
because of his religion. It was further 


reported that great excitement ‘ oceurred 
in the assembly in which the statement 
was made. Even though this report came 
by Associated Press, the present writer 
could not believe it to be true. However, 
some ministers of Dr. Dieffenbach’s own 
faith (Unitarian) accepted the report as 
true and wrote a communication, repeat- 
ing the false report. The fact is that 
Dr. Dieffenbach made no such statement 
as that with which he was charged. Some 
excited person—or some ignorant person, 
who could not distinguish between what 
was said and what the hearer wanted to 
have said—made a false report, which was 
taken up by others and widely cireulated, 
with good for no one but harm for all 
concerned. Ae 

“That is but one illustration, The ~ 
paper could be filled with similar illustra- 
tions. Yes, the campaign lie is. back 
again in all of its glory. That would-be 
bad enough, but the saddest thing about 
it all is that there seem to be just as 
many foolish people as there ever were 
who welcome and entertain and even feed 
this wanderer from the nether regions. 
If there is any one visitor who ought to 
have the door shut in his face, it is this ~ 
tramp who makes his appearance every 
year in the heated season of a political 
campaign.” 


Mission 1 in the Meadville Church 


JAMES B. FORD 


HE greatest pulpit orator that has 
been to Meadville in a generation.” 
This verdict came from a staid resident 
of Meadville, Pa., for more than fifty 
years, at the expiration of the eight meet- 
ings of the preaching mission conducted 
October 7-14 by Dr. Horace Westwood, 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

It was a great opportunity for a revivi- 
fying of the spirit, for a reconsideration 
of the great principles of liberal religion. 
Yet it was not without a feeling of diffi- 
dence that the mission was entered upon— 
the fear, perhaps, of a failure was in ‘the 
minds of many persons who remembered 
the glorious tradition of success of this 
ehureh that had mothered so many minis- 
ters of the Unitarian faith. Under the 
able chairmanship of A. W. Ellsworth, 
committees were formed and a spirit of 
earnest co-operation was shown from the 
advent to the close of the mission. The 
local newspaper, as well as the papers of 
neighboring towns, gave space to the mis- 
sion, in advance of the meetings and every 
day they were in progress. Two large 
reflectors lighted up the church edifice 
by night, showing all the beauty of its 
Dorie architecture and being visible for a 
distance of two or three blocks. 

Meadville has been deeply impressed. 
The influence of the mission went beyond 
the members of the church and extended 
to the thoughtful people throughout 
the community. Before the student body 


of Allegheny College, Dr. Westwood gave 
inspiration and counsel when he addressed 
the assembly on “What do You Think of 
Yourself?’ Later he spoke to the Kiwanis 
Club on “Intolerance.” It was a master- 
ful appeal. 

The week of the opening mission of the 
League quickly passed, yet in another 
sense the mission has only begun. The 
splendid spirit renewed in some, born in 
others, will continue to encourage and 
fortify convictions in the people of this 
church, enabling them to show increasingly 
by example and precept what the liberal 
faith means to them. Without a dissent- 
ing voice, they felt intense satisfaction 
with the mission, and considered it to 
have been a great success. 


From Rev. Thomas Turrell 

To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I have just returned from a trip to my 

home in England and am now settling 
down once more to my appointed task in 
Tampa, Fla. I wish you would insert in 
your columns this belated, but none the 
less deep appreciation of the sympathy 
expressed to me by so many friends from 
far and near during the hour of my 
deepest sorrow, when my dear wife went 
beyond the horizon. 

“Where He may lead I'll follow, 

My trust in Him repose; 


And every way in perfect peace 
I'll sing, He knows, He knows.” 


Tampa, Fu, THOMAS TURBRELL, 
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New Trustees Chosen 


EV. RALPH E. BAILEY and Charles F. D. 
Belden have been elected Trustees of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, INCORPORATED, to fill the 
places held by William Howell Reed and Henry 
Ware. Mr. Bailey is minister of the First Parish 
in Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. Belden is librarian of 
the Boston Public Library. Mr. Reed is the grand- 
son of David Reed, founder of THE REGISTER, and 
served as Trustee for ten years, from the reorgani- 
zation of the publication in 1918. Until recently 
he has been clerk. Mr. Ware was also one of the 
original Trustees, and has rendered valuable ser- 
vice. Our readers know that Mr. Belden has been 
a member of the highly successful National Library 
Committee of THr REGISTER as treasurer. He has 
been active with his associates in placing the paper 
in more than 1,200 public and college libraries. 
_ Among the younger ministers, Mr. Bailey has had, 
in both background and experience, admirable 
preparation for serving the journal of our free 
churches. To the gentlemen who have given their 
long and devoted care to the progress of THE Rxc- 
ISTER, we express Our grateful appreciation, in be- 
half of all our widespread family of readers. To 
their successors we look for counsel in expanding 
the usefulness and power of the printed word of our 
faith and our cause. 


“Beliefs that Matter” 


HEN the present writer felicitated Prof. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown upon the charm of his lat- 
est book, “Beliefs That Matter,’* he replied, “I 
wrote that book five times, and T appreciate your 
kind opinion of it.” Such pertinacious painstaking 
is not uncommon among high literary craftsmen, 


_*Beliefs That Matter.” 
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New York. 


By William Adams Brown. 


but the results too often show the hard labor rather 


than preserve the élan which first went into the 
creation. At the fifth version, Dr. Brown seems as 
fresh as he could have been in the beginning. | In 
his writing, as in his speaking, he wins the heart; 
but if one takes his brains along to either perform: 
ance, the result is not so certain. Beliefs matter, 
yes; but his beliefs? We wonder. The fact is, this 
book, which every one of us ought to read, is free 
from the categories of the formal theologian, filled 
with rich illustration, analogy, comparison, both 
ancient and contemporary, and one is quite swept 
overboard into the sea of this delectable orthodoxy 
where the waters are grateful to the spirit longing 
for certitude—for that ultimate and wonderful 
answer to the numerous riddles of being. The 
author thinks that to be fixed and sure is the Sreat 
desideratum. 

What Dr. Brown has done is to take Ppa his 
tome on “Christian Theology in Outline,” cut away 
all the syllogisms and abstractions, leaving a very 
few “fundamentals,” such as the Bible, the cross, 
Jesus, immortality, the universe, God, man. With 
this skeleton of words, old as dogmatic theology, he 
invests the frame with color, warmth, form, and the 
very breath of humanness. It is the enfleshment of 
perfectly orthodox doctrine, but it is so apposite in 
its choice of the rich treasures of literature to adorn 
the severe body of doctrine that the reader, unless 
he be schooled, will think he is being theologically 
liberated when he is really being taken off into an 
emotional excursion which is not going to do him 
any theological good. Not a single major doctrine is 
genuinely liberalized. To the initiate, the treat- 
ment of nearly all the subjects suggests something 
genuinely liberal that will surely turn up on the 
next page. But it doesn’t. This we say with kind- 
liness, but it is the best we can say. We should call 
this book typical modernism, and modernism is the 
habit of restive Protestants who start out to go 
somewhere but come back home with a little more 
experience, a little more polish, the same old bundle 
of beliefs, and a great deal more respect for other 
men who keep going. 


Away from Modernism 


Lain WEEK an opponent of Professor Brown in 
the Laymen’ s meeting in Lenox, Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, said in THE REGISTER that humanism 
might well supersede theism as the theology of the 
Unitarian churches. He came near to saying that 
theism as we now interpret it would never do us any 
good, but, on the contrary, would land us with 
modernism, which, for Dr. Hodgin, would be the 
worst of all possible disasters. Another reader of 
this journal expresses the deepest antipathy for the 
kind of minds (if, as he suggests, they may be so 
dignified) which cannot see that there are only two 
positions in the theological world. “You have got 
to be either a Roman Catholic or a Humanist,” said 
this deliberate minister. ‘“Any other position is an 


\ 


intellectual absurdity and a spiritual insincerity. | 


Evangelical Protestanism, so called, is nothing but 
tepid, attenuated Romanism, and. modernism is 
just nothing at all. You have authority and ab- 


--" 


Sas on the other. “hand, - 
_ churches have no present and no future except as 


ism, on Pili ‘one Shand: and fractoth ond indi- 
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they boldly take the second position and go to it 
with all their might. That means humanism.” 
Thus spoke a man who has had a terrific wrestle 
for reality. Agree or disagree, one cannot fail to 
get from him the burning command that we shall 
come to grips with the theological issue, which is 
our highest bounden duty. What the morrow may 
_bring forth, none knows but many foretell. If they 
are guessing, they are nevertheless a numerous com- 
pany, and they cut a figure among the thinking 
people of this generation. For many persons the 
perhaps ruthless attitude we call scientific has un- 
dercut the stout supports that have kept the con- 
ventional church up, and it is not conceivable that 
for such people there is going to be any return to 
the older theism or any theism which makes a man 
believe in a Providence who can be appealed to for 
peculiar personal advantage or relied upon to an- 
swer first this prayer and then its virtual opposite. 
The facts of life—in the highest spiritual reaches, 


_ in the ordinary ways, in the lower depths—are the 


materials of which we are going to make our theol- 
ogy. That, we are sure, is already the fact, as it is 
also the method. What we believe, as the result of 
this method, it is not for us to dogmatize about, but 
we do say that even if we call it by an old name it 
is going to be a new reality, as all the world of 
theological and scientific thought is witness. And 
it is not modernism. 


“Something in Man” 


N RENOUNCING an old order, with its precious 
tradition, for the sake of veracity and larger life, 
there is always the cry that we are doing something 
essentially irreligious, grossly harmful, and the 
‘name “atheist” is harshly applied to doctrine 
changers, just as “socialist,” “anarchist,” or “com- 
munist” is applied to the early advocates of any 
social change. Let such names not bother anyone. 
Only let the end be religion. What serves religion 
is right. Is a thing religious? Here for example, 
_is the element of pain, or suffering, in life. What 
does it mean? The answer is one thing to one kind 
of thinker, another to another. Canon Streeter 
says, “The most natural effect of suffering is not to 
ennoble but to embitter, not to purify but to 
weaken.” Is that so? “The natural and normal 
reactions of the organism to suffering are vindic- 
tiveness, degradation, peevishness, and despair,” 
he believes. “Where the contrary result is found, 
it is because there is something in man, or at least 
-in some men, which can counteract these ‘natural’ 
-Teactions. And this something does exist.” 

" What is the something? The Canon says the secret 
“has been dimly grasped in all ages by heroic men 
and women,” and was first “publicly proclaimed by 
Christianity.” The “natural” ¢ consequences of suf- 

* fering, can, by the spirit and manner in which it is 
on rne, “not only be avoided,” he asserts, but “actu- 
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condition of labor for a cause worth working for, 
and its character is changed. Every forward step 
has been paid for in blood. and tears. | Sacrifice, 
though not in itself a thing to be desired, is neces- 
sary and worth while, and it brings things into a 
new light. All this Canon Streeter finds in human 
experience. It is not in the sky; it is “something in 
man.” And then what does he do? He lifts the 
human to the divine—sublimates the actual life of 
man to a theology of the universe. That is what the 
humanist does, in slightly different words. In this 
way and in this spirit, says Dr. Streeter, “the di- 
vinity immanent in the world is suffering, striving, 
overcoming.” For one to take one’s share in the 
work of the divinity is to know pain no longer, as, a 
burden but as a privilege. 

All this is most interesting, ‘especially andi 
the seat and authority of divinity i in human experi- 
ence. We agree not at all with the derogation 
against the “natural” reactions, because we believe 
not only among the great but among the humble 
of every race there are those who have “naturally” 
reacted to suffering in beautiful spirit. As to each 
one being part of the whole, which belief gives con- 
summate dignity to one’s life, that is credible and 
for most of us necessary. We do believe with the 
Canon that Christianity has “proclaimed” this 
truth about suffering to the world, but we do not 
believe that Christianity in any essential of life 
created or discovered anything that enters into the 
fullness of religion. For us, religion is natural, 
human, universal, and one religion differs from an- 
other not in reversal of that which is natural but 
in the refinement thereof ; for the essence of humani- 
ity is one, and that essence, we may well believe, 
in its purest, truest, and holiest forms, is what 
Canon Streeter lifts to infinity and calls divinity. 


To Be Disliked 


HY DO SOME PEOPLE have a fixed capacity 

for gaining ill will? What are the qualities 
and habits which cause dislike of them?. The 
question is plainly answered, and at length, and 
it is made palatable by the gentle irony of the 
author, Ada Ruth Alley, in The Missouri Wes- 
leyan Christian. She asks the observance of eight 
rules, and she guarantees you will get people in 
this still unregenerated world to hate you. First, 
always correct statements varying from the origi- 
nal; second, give no credit for a feat, but say “Any- 
body can do that’’; criticize other people’s friends 
freely; fourth, disagree with every remark made, 
or with as many as possible; fifth, bring into every 
conversation your favorite topic; sixth, get and 
keep the center of the stage; seventh, boast of rela- 
tive or friend who can surpass the world; eighth, 
be a damper on other people’s enthusiasms. Do 
these things, says Miss Alley, and you will be able 
to enjoy the public be ea as if it were a print 
reading room. 
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Dr. Dexter’s Activities 


Dr. Robert ©. Dexter has resumed his 
work as secretary in the Social Relations 
Department after a summer in Hurope. 
Preparation for a seminar in Boston, 
November 18 to 15, on “The Church and 
New England Industry,” in which the 
Congregationalists, Unitarians, and Uni- 
yersalists of New England are co-operat- 
ing, is engaging his time when at his 
oftice. His speaking engagements indi- 
cate a growing desire among church 
and other organizations to inform them- 
selves upon themes connected with social 
relations. 

Beginning the first of October, Dr. 
Dexter’s schedule comprises these speaking 
engagements: October 2, Somerville, 
Mass., League of Women Voters, on “Is 
Peace Possible?”; October 3, Cohasset, 
Mass., Alliance, on “Religion and World 
Peace”; October 8, Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club, Boston, on “A Sociologist 
Looks at Europe’; October 9, Laymen’s 
’ League, Wellesley Hills, Mass., ‘“Impli- 
eations of the Kellogg Pact”; October 11, 
Worcester League of Unitarian Women at 


Hopedale, Mass.; October 18, opening 
dinner of Washington, D.C., Laymen’s - 
League; October 19, combined meeting 


Laymen’s League and Alliance at Rich- 
mond, Va.; October 21, Sunday morning 
service at Lynchburg, Va., on “Church 
and State”; October 24, International Re- 
lations Club at Tufts College, Boston, 
on “The International Outlook; October 
29, Chelmsford, Mass., Alliance; October 
30, Needham, Mass., Woman’s Club; Octo- 
ber 31, Roxbury, Mass., Laymen’s League. 

From October 16 to 18, Dr. Dexter was 
present as a delegate at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, in Washington. 


Fourfold Anniversary 


Dr. William I. Lawrance, former secre- 
tary of the department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and now minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in San Jose, Calif., cele- 
brated the forty-third anniversary of his 
entrance into the Unitarian ministry, 
October 2. The date was also the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the rededication of 
the Meadville church after extensive re- 
pairs under his ministry, which extended 
from 1895 to 1899, the anniversary of the 
rededication of the San Jose church under 
his ministry, and the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of his parents’ wedding day. 
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The President’s Journey 


My recent journey began at Sioux City, 
Iowa, a church taking pride in the fact 
that it never has asked for nor received 
any assistance from outside the local 
group. <A substantial and well-equipped 
edifice and a good parsonage next door 
furnish an equipment in which the church 
may justly take pride. I have often 
thought of Sioux City in connection with 
the beloved minister of the First Church 
in Dorchester, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson: 
As one of the prominent younger lawyers 
of the city at the time when he was Dis- 
trict Attorney, he made the decision to 
give up the practice of law for the min- 
istry. His picture is on the wall of the 
parish house, together with portraits of 
many of the ministers and members of 
the church. 

It is an interesting experience to come 
upon the churches where our ministers 
were lay members. When I go to Man- 
chester, N.H., I think of Minot Simons. 
When I pass a rather smoke-begrimed and 
ugly orthodox brick meeting-house in one 
of the suburbs of Boston, I like to think 
that five boys who used to go to Sunday- 
school in that church, and who grew up 
under the able ministry of an orthodox 
minister, are all of them doing good work. 
Two of them became national figures in 
their denomination. How many fruitful 
ministries of the future are in the keeping 
of boys and young men now in the schools 
and sitting in the pews! Here is an en- 
couraging thought for all of us. 

At Des Moines there were gathered the 
representatives of the Iowa churches in 
the substantial and well-located church in 
the very heart of the city. So much de- 
pends upon the locality! Sometimes 
churehes are doomed for a generation to 
an inconspicuous service because they are 
down a side street in an inaccessible loca- 
tion. Those who built the Des Moines 
church knew the value of being in the 
very heart of the city. Standing on one 
street, with another main street passing 
directly in front of it, it can be seen for 
many blocks. The interior is dignified 
and beautiful. We found the friends 
mourning Mr. Adlard’s departure for 
Duluth. As I had the opportunity to 
speak more than once, I made a plea on 
behalf of our Transylvanian friends, and 
the Conference made an appropriation: 
which may continue for more than one 
year. So are we effective parts of one 
greater international movement. 

At Galesburg, Ill., I had the great 
pleasure of my first visit to Lombard 
College. A marvellously rich country sur- 
rounds it, and Lombard College was the 
expression in 1852 of a great liberal hope. 
The College has exerted no small influence 
in shaping religious liberalism through 
this part of our country. Dr. Westwood 
and I spoke to the student body, a fine 
intellectual group, and had the pleasure 
of meeting the members of the faculty. 
How many of the admirers of David Starr 
Jordan, fhe revered chancellor of Stan- 
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ford University, know that he was once 
a professor at Lombard? 

When journeying across the great corn- 
fields of Iowa one cannot escape a sense 
One has 
glimpses of far-stretching fields, black 
earth, perhaps four white horses abreast, 
pulling some implement, silhouetted 
against the horizon, the dust of their 
hoofs blowing away behind them; great 
stacks of corn extending on and on into 
the distance; and well-built farm build- 
ings, with all their sense of abundance 
and vigor. Something of this finds ex- 
pression in the colleges, and Lombard has 
its share of this well-being and whole- 
some strength. 

On Sunday, September 30, I had the 
pleasure of preaching in the beautiful 
church at Evanston, Ill. The compara- 
tively new parish house, of modest size 
and also modest cost, impressed me as 
being perhaps the most pleasing and com- 
plete for its size of any parish house that 
I have seen. It was my good fortune, 
thanks to the minister’s kindness, to see 
the Garrett Biblical Institute in its splen- 
did new buildings. This is said to be 
among the more liberal religious schools 
in the country. Surely nothing could 
have been more liberal than the welcome 
given us by the president. 

The Minnesota Conference met at Min- 
neapolis and there was a fine spirit and 
good attendance. One of the most inter- 
esting adjustments in housing of any of 
our churches has been made here. The 
congregation meets every Sunday morn- 
ing in a dignified and pleasing theater— 
an interior not out of harmony with the 
purpose of the meeting. The church 
bought an excellent location for which it 
paid a goodly sum, and upon it a dignified 
and pleasing equipment for which it paid 
very little. Some years before, the 
Women’s Club of Minneapolis had pur- 
chased an old mansion overlooking a park 
near the center of the city, and at the 
rear had built an attractive small theater 
and lecture room, seating a total of about 
450 people. This whole equipment, man- 
sion and theater attached at the rear, 
with kitchens and all the appurtenances 
which a large women’s club had installed, 
cost hardly more than $8,000 above the 
appraised value of the land. Here are 
centered all the activities of the church, 
and they are many. It is a method of 
housing which might well attract the 
thoughtful attention of churches in great — 
centers like Minneapolis. 

Thanks to Rey. Frederick M. Eliot’s 
kindness, I had the privilege of present- 
ing the question of the Rumanian treat- 
ment of minorities at a luncheon of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota. 

At Ann Arbor, the Michigan Conference 
held its meetings for two days, and good 
meetings they were. A large committee 
representing the church met the afternoon 
before the Conference opened to discuss 
plans for the future of the Ann Arbor 
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work. Suggestions were made by some 
of the younger professors, members of 
the congregation, that a portion of the 
preaching should hereafter be done, with 
the resident minister’s co-operation, by 
members of the University faculty. These 
enthusiastic members believe that it would 
be an easy matter to have perhaps half 
the preaching done by men widely known 
in the University. Whether these plans 
can be carried forward or not, they cer- 
tainly are arresting and perhaps have in 
them a suggestion for all our churches. 
Would it not be well to follow what the 
Laymen’s League has so wisely done in 
haying Laymen’s Sunday with laymen 
preaching, by having occasional pro- 
nouncements by distinguished and able 
laymen and laywomen? Few parishes are 
-as fortunate as the Ann Arbor church, 
with both the willingness and the skilled 
speaking ability possessed by the faculty 
of a great university, but the suggestion 
might be worked out in other ways in 
other churches. 

On October 7, I preached in the beauti- 
ful church at Jamestown, N.Y., and on 
Saturday I visited. our headquarters at 
Chautauqua, now closed for the season, 


- and also the Universalist church at Bemis 


Point, N.Y., which all last year was sup- 
plied by Rev. A.) BH. von Stilli, the James- 
town minister. I shall long remember the 
cordial welcome given me not only by the 
minister and his wife but by the James- 
town congregation. 

I heard no word of complaint about 
conditions, no word of discouragement 
throughout my entire journeying. I do 
not say there were not ample causes for 
discouragement, but the ministers and 
other friends who talked with me evi- 
dently did not consider them as compar- 
able in importance with the immediate 
problems of service. I wish that ail our 
people could visit the places that I have 
visited recently and have the experiences 
which it has been my privilege to share 
with Dr. Westwood representing the 
League and with Mrs. Atherton represent- 
ing the Alliance. 

Louis C. CoRNISH. 


News of Publications 


W. Forbes Robertson, publication di- 
rector, reports a press of work as the 
ehurch year opens, with a considerable 
amount of printing in the department of 
free publications of the Association dur- 
ing the summer and several books of 
importance about to come out. 

About sixty of the old tracts used for 
free distribution have been reprinted with 
new title-pages made up in forms more 
attractive to the eye than formerly. The 
old uniformity has been abandoned and 
varied type and ornaments have been used 
on the title-page. Two new tracts have 
been added: No. 308, “The Beauty of 
Holiness,” by Dr. Charles BH. Park of Bos- 
ton, and No. 309, “Understanding the 
Bible,” by Dr. Clayton R. Bowen of Mead- 
ville Theological School. A total of over 
100,000 copies of tracts have been printed. 
These are for free distribution,. with the 
proviso that the number ordered be kept 


_ down to what are actually required. 
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The department has published 5,000 
copies of the revised tract catalogue. It 
has printed 2,000 revised Beacon Course 
catalogues which have gone out to non- 
Unitarian churches, and 1,000 copies for 
Unitarian churches, with 1,000 catalogues 
of the Department of Religious Education. 

An edition of 3,500 revised lists of books 
has been printed, of which 2,500 copies 
have been inserted in the Trade List 
Annual. Practically all of these various 
catalogues and lists have been distributed. 
About the middle of October an edition 
of 3,000 copies of the Unitarian Year Book 
came out, and 6,000 annual reports of the 
Association will be ready about Novem- 
ber 1. To eliminate apparent waste, the 
edition of annual reports has been cut 
from 9,000 by asking ministers to keep 
down to their actual requirements in ask- 
ing for the reports for their parishes. 

Sixteen new editions of books printed 
by The Beacon Press, Ine., have been 
issued, largely material in the Beacon 
Course. 

A new book from the Beacon Press 
which seems destined to have great popu- 
larity is Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s “Talks to 
Parents and Young People,” edited by 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton. These talks, 
some of them given to college students, 
were drawn from Dr. Eliot’s own expe- 


rience as a father, grandfather, and col-. 


lege president, and consist of ten talks to 
parents and five to young people. Dr. 
Hliot stresses the importance of enlisting 
and guiding the dominant interests of 
young people instead of antagonizing or 
suppressing them. 

A novel volume which will come off 
the press about November 1 is “A Thou- 
sand Sayings of History” by Walter Fogg, 
of the editorial staff of The Boston Sunday 
Herald. Mr. Fogg offers in the form of 
prose pictures some 1,100 historical cita- 
tions from almost every conceivable field, 
each given with its background or at- 
tendant personality. Some are familiar, 
but first favor is given to those which 
are of real yalue but have been ignored 
in other anthologies. They are given in 
free style for general reading, but ample 
indexes and cross references make them 
available for quick use. This is a novel 
treatment, and it is hoped that it may be 
syndicated through the newspapers. 

The department has had about twenty 
manuscripts come in this autumn for book 
publication and three, at least, are under 
serious consideration. The second volume 
of the “Proceedings of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society,” containing reports of the 
meetings of 1926 and 1927, will come out 
in the early autumn. This volume wiil 
include two valuable addresses: “The 
Earliest New England Music,” by Waldo 
S. Pratt, professor of music and hym- 
nology at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and “Unitarian Churches of Boston in 
1860,” by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston. 


Mr. Robertson reports that Robert 
French Leavens’s book, “Great Com- 
panions,’ continues in great demand. 


This volume came out in 1927 and has 
gone through three printings. At least 
twice this autumn The Congregationalist 
has referred to it in complimentary terms. 
It is “one of the best small books of that 
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kind that has ever appeared.” This book 
is already well known as almost indis- 
pensable to preachers and teachers, with 
its almost four hundred selections on the 
meaning and conduct of life. 

In September the publication depart- 
ment granted a request from Pauri, India, 
from the: Religious Education Committee 
of the Northern India Conference, for 
permission to translate some of the mate- 
rial in Miss Frances M. Dadmun’s books, 
“Living Together” and “Children of the 
Father,” into the vernacular of that sec- 
tion in a new service of worship being 
compiled for juniors. In a recent num- 
ber of an orthodox journal in this country, 
“Living Together” was characterized as 
“one of the first textbooks in permanent 
form with a content that is life-centered.” 


Mr. Abel Resigns at Hollywood 


Rey. Theodore Curtis Abel, after a 
pastorate of six years and a half at Holly- 
wood, Calif., tendered his resignation at 
the annual meeting of the First Unita- 
rian Society, held October 9. During Mr. 
Abel’s ministry, the church has developed 
into one of the largest congregations on 
the Pacific Coast. During last year the 
Sunday morning congregations averaged 
219 persons, an increase of fifteen per cent. 
over the year preceding. The member- 
ship roll shows 158 voting and 98 asso- 
ciate members. THighty-eight new mem- 
bers joined the church during the year. 
The treasurer’s report for the year showed 
eash receipts of $8,834.93, with total ex- 
penditures of $8,807.43. 

A notable part of Mr. Abel’s ministry 
has been his work over the radio. His 
resignation is effective as of December 31, 
1928. By a unanimous vote the society’s 
action on the resignation was continued 
to a later date. Mr. Abel did not an- 
nounce any plans for the future. 

At the parish meeting the following 
were elected trustees: EH. R. Walker, O. L. 
Moser, R. H. F. Variel, and E. E.. Cripps. 
Continuing from the previous year are 
Dr. Samuel Ayres and W. A. HE. Noble. 


Personals 


Rey. Everett S. Treworgy, who has been 
at Ashby, Mass., since 1915, has accepted 
a call to Brewster, Mass. 


In addition to his duties as professor 
at the University of Alberta and his min- 
isterial duties at the Hdmonton church, 
Prof. William H. Alexander acted as 
editor of Alberta’s leading newspaper, the 
Edmonton Journal, while the editor was 
away on leave of absence. With the open- 
ing of the University late in September 
he relinquished his newspaper work. 


Rey. Oswald E. Helsing of Underwood, 
Minn., has accepted a call to Humboldt, 
Iowa. . 


The resignation of Rey. Joseph C. Allen 
has been tendered to the church at Rowe, 
Mass. 


Rey. Robert W. Drawbridge of the 
Federated Church, Pepperell, Mass., died 
October 6. 
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25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carouine SJ AtHerton, President 
“Miss Berrua Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in November 


November 1 (Thursday), 10.30 a.M., 
Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Important business to be 


transacted. 
November 2 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

November 5, 10.30 a.m., Monday Con- 
ference, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough 
Street (corner Berkeley Street), Boston, 
Mass. Presiding Officer, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees. Speaker, Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney. 
Subject, “Religion and Citizenship.” 

November 16 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post 
Office. Mission Conference, Hliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


September Board Meeting 


The regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, 
Unitarian Building, on Friday, September 
21, at 10 a.m. The president, Mrs. Caro- 
line §. Atherton, presided. Thirty-five 
board and committee members were pres- 
ent; also one branch president, Mrs. ‘Fred 


T. Nelson, of Beverly, Mass. It was 
pleasant to greet the vice-president for 
Southern States, East, Mrs. George H. 


Badger, and three new directors: Mrs. 
Karl Perham and Mrs. Winifred Salkeld 
of Massachusetts, and Miss Mary Mason 
of Pennsylvania. 

‘During the summer Mrs. Atherton at- 
tended the meeting of the Hancock County 
Conference, at Elisworth, Maine, and a 
special meeting of the Ellsworth Alliance. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong has addressed 
Alliance groups at Montague, Pittsfield, 
Rowe, and Uxbridge, all in Massachu- 
setts, and at Brattleboro, Vt. ; 

Since June, 619 visitors have been re- 
ceived at Headquarters; twenty States, 
Canada, England, and Scotland are rep- 
resented in this number. 

The successful 1928 Alliance conference 
at Star Island was briefly reported. <A 
vote of thanks was extended to the mem- 
bers of the Program Committee, of which 
Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes’ was the efficient 
chairman; to Miss Lottie Allen, in charge 
of registrations ; and to Miss Mabel Spear, 
who ably reported the meetings for The 
Boston Transcript. — 

A report of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union Shoals Conference was given 
by Mrs. Arthur B. Whitney. , 

--- The Board authorized the appointment 
of a committee to co-operate with other 
organizations in plans for a mass meeting 
in the interest of the multilateral treaties, 
to be held in Boston, November 11. 
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- Worthy Funds Need Contributions 


Without a “doubt there are many 


~branches which know nothing of two ever- 


growing funds toward which the General 
Alliance is very partial. Could there be 
a happier way of holding dear the memory 
of some good Alliance worker than to 
place her name upon the Jn Memoriam 
list? This can be done by sending the 
sum of $10 or more to- Alliance Head- 
quarters with such necessary information 
as the name, the place, and the date of 
death of the one to be remembered. The 
Life Membership fund may be increased 
by the personal donation of $25 or by the 
branch donation of the same amount in 
honor of some loyal worker or retiring 
officer. This information also should come 
to Alliance Headquarters. 

During the summer months the follow- 
ing names have been added to these two 
lists: Memorial, Mrs. Lizzie Chipman 
Baker, by Hartford, Conn., branch; Mrs. 
A.. IK. Paulson, by Spokane, Wash., 
branch; Mrs. Emma S. Cox, Miss Marian 
I. Moore, Miss Alice O. Moore, by Ham- 
bnre, N.Y., branch ; Mrs. Gertrude Fuller 


Clark, by North Andover, Mass., péstien' 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wilmarth, by ‘Atelebord; 
Mass., branch; Florence I. Humphrey, by 
Miss Lucy PRnpRPey" Mrs. Hannah H. 
Bradley, by Randolph, Mass., branch; 
Miss Ione Hunter, by Ann Arbor, Mich., 
branch; Miss Elizabeth G. Melcher and 
Mrs. Mary HE. Hall, by Malden, Mass., 
branch; Mrs. Jemima A. Loveland, by 
Gardner, Mass., branch; Mrs. James 
Marvin Curtis, by San Francisco, Calif., 
branch. Life Members, Mrs. Francis H. 
Dewey, by Worcester, Mass., braneh; 
Mrs. Mary L. Washburn, by (Arlington 
Street) Boston, Mass., branch; Miss 
Evelyn Hearsey, Leominister, Mass. (Hve- 


ning) branch; Lucy H. Jordan and 
Katharine P. Larrabee, by Portland, 
Maine, branch; Mrs. Ellen §S. Ballard, 


Mrs. Annie E. Crane, Lucy EB. Dewey. 

With the opening of this winter’s ac- 
tivities, attention is called to these funds 
in the hope that more ‘branches may 
know, appreciate, and contribute to them. 
Checks should be made payable aa Miss 
Louise Brown, Treasurer. 


Unitarianism in India 


Besides the three ministers who are 
to represent the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at the Centenary meetings of the 
Brahmo Samaj, this winter, three women, 
Mrs. F. CG. Southworth, Mrs. J. H. 
Lathrop, and Mrs. 8. B. Snow will carry 
greetings of the General Alliance. It is 
not probable that any of the American 
delegates will be able to visit the group 
of Unitarians in the Khasi Hills, though 
the British League delegates, two former 
presidents, Mrs. Woodhouse and Miss 
Nettlefold, will endeavor to make the trip. 
The journey: will involve hard traveling 
by bus and on horseback, as these eleven 
churches, organized forty-one years ago, 
are in the distant hills of Assam. ~ 

The recent report of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills Union 
was sent by the secretary, Mrs. Kat Sar- 
geant, a hardworking and much-appre- 
ciated government employee. The meet- 
ing began with reports, collections, and a 
lecture on Saturday evening. There were 
four services on Sunday, a young men’s 
mneeting at 7.30 A.M., a ten-o’clock service, 
when the church at Puriang was crowded 
to suffocation for the inaugural address, 
and a talk on “Jesus.” The church was 
erowded .again at 2 P.M., as it was. at 
6 p.M., for the women’s meeting. When 


one considers that the distances are great, 


the roads bad, with no means of trans- 
portation but walking, and that all the 
hardships of the journey were ignored, 
the high sense of spiritual responsibility 
of all the members is evident. 

The Board of the Union decided: “That 
500 copies of the Khasi Service Book be 
printed for the use of our churches, and 
that the expense be met from the dona- 
tion of the General Alliance; further, that 


paid workers be reduced to the minimum 
and leading members do the work; that 
two subdivisional meetings be held be- 
sides the Annual Meeting; that a special 
fund be raised for granting scholarships 
to deserving students, who shall be in- 
structed as to the pressing necessity of, 
and the high calling of, the church 
ministry; that money bé given to the 
churches at Shillong and Tynring for 
church building, and later to Puriang, 
where it is imperative that a church 
building be erected soon.” us 

The secretary reported marked progress 
in every church activity during the year 
and that both the men and the women 
members had shouldered the _ responsi- 
bility of the Union as a whole. He said, 
“The Union is stimulated and inspired 
by the work of the General Alliance. Be- 
sides, the financial help granted by the 
General Alliance is the one conspicuous 


sign of co-operation and good will toward 


us here in the Hills. We convey our 
warmest compliments to our brethren in 
the United States of America, England, 
and abroad, together with our earnest 
prayer for fur ther prosperity all over the 
world.” 


-To Whom. Does-it. Belong? | r 


Some years ago the Bernardston branch 


‘of the General Alliance presented a quilt 


to be used by the oldest Alliance woman 
in New England: Mrs. Earl C. Davis, 
39 Auburn Street, Concord, N.H., would 


like to hear from the Alliance branches. 
having members about ninety years of 


age, so that this quilt may be presented 
to the one to whom it Tightfally ——— 
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--The Central Committee on ‘Friendly 


Links has members » ‘in various ‘parts of . 
‘this country and Canada, all much inter- : 
vested in making known the importance 

and value of the work. . Our Oklahoma ‘ 


member, Mrs. Dimick, was asked recently 
‘by a branch chairman to write something 
that she might read when she gave her 


‘annual report to her branch. The chair- - 
man felt she would like to share it with ~ 


other branches, so here it is: 
“Imagination is the thing! Can you 
imagine a home in the antipodes, when a 
letter comes, telling the lay of the land, 
of hot weather at Christmas and cold on 
the Fourth of July, and with moss on the 
tree-trunks on the southern side? Or can 


~you see the farm home on the Western 


prairies, without a house in sight, where 
in summer the women look forth upon 
interminable fields of waving grain, sug- 
gesting the ocean, if they’ve ever seen it; 
or in winter, upon vast snow fields, glitter- 
ing white, with nothing to break the cold 
monotony except perhaps a furry in- 
habitant, intent upon his business? If 
you have this faculty, well developed, then 
we want you for Friendly Links! You 
will make admirable correspondents, giv- 
ing, as well as receiving, local color, 
‘pleasure, and profit.” 

One chairman of Friendly Links in a 
city branch tells of a member who com- 
plained to her, “Oh, my link is a failure; 
1 can’t get anything worth while from her. 
She lives in a little town where nothing 
‘ever happens, and she writes the dullest 
letters:’ Was not this a narrow, self- 
centered view to take? The chairman 
suggested, “It is not what you can get 
from her, but what you can do for her; 
‘you have an opportunity of doing real 


missionary work. You can tell of your 


city, in quite another part of this big 
country from where she lives; give her 
an idea of the situation, points of interest, 
ete., and encourage her to do the same. 
Show her by example that letter writing 
does not mean apologies for not writing 
sooner, and explanations of the various 
causes of the delay; get her to describe 
the country round about, and the happen- 
ings—for things do happen, comical and 
tragical, even in a small place; send her 
stimulating things to read. Find out 
about her church and Alliance branch. 
She should have plenty to say on that 
subject, and possibly you may learn some- 
thing, for good methods are not confined 
to city churches.” 

The Friendly Links looks to promoting 
the. solidarity of Unitarian women every- 
where, There are many instances of warm 
and true friendships that began with a 
little letter, sent by a stranger to a 


_ stranger, with many a doubt as to how © 


it, would be received. Try for yourself, 
and if” you draw a prize in this lottery 
‘ ts Friendly Links you will find out how 
sa tisfying a real pen-friendship may be 
and what uplift may come to your spirit 
in the letters received. 


Pen-Friendships = —— 


‘to own. and wear one. 
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Dont’s for Treasurers. 


Don’t forget the; Alliance year | 
ends on April 30, 1929, and the 
treasurer’s books close on that date. 

Don’t forget that the membership - 
dues is one dollar, one-third of which 
goes to the general treasurer. : 

Don’t forget to mail early your 
membership dues, your  contribu- 
tions to appeals listed in Word and 
Work, and your additions to the 
Life Membership and In Memoriam 
funds. 

Don’t forget that your branch is 
one of many, and the success of the 
whole organization depends upon 
the success of each unit. 

‘Don’t forget that you as a branch 
treasurer can do much to increase 
the efficiency of your group. 

Don’t allow any failure, small or 
great, to be your failure. 


Junior Work Increases 


The Junior Work of the General Alli- 
anee is showing an increase in activities 
and numbers. Eleven new groups are 
welcomed, representing five new States. 
This is an encouraging outlook, and shows 
even more widespread interest than in 
former years. The Alliance branch off- 
cers and members are realizing that the 
future of the churches is in the hands of 
our young people, and it is gratifying to 


- have them plan for and encourage Junior 


groups as part of their Alliance or parish 
work. The General Alliance urges co- 
operation with the Central Committee in 
this development, and if the ministers and 
Alliance Committee chairman would tell 
Juniors about denominational activities, 
both missionary and departmental, it 
would keep a stronger bond between us 
and assure us of a better and stronger 
future. 

The object of Junior Work is really 
fourfold: ‘‘To quicken the religious life” 
in our young people; to make them loyal 
to their church; to give them opportunity 
to express their loyalty through service; 
and to train them to be intelligent and 
efficient Alliance and church members in 
the future. 

The ages of the Juniors depend upon 
the local parish, but no group is too small 
to be included under the Junior Work 
committee. It is hoped there will be more 
church school classes interested in forming 
Junior groups with either their teacher 
or an Alliance member as a leader. The 
“Gleaners,” our Leominster, Mass., Junior 


group, is celebrating its twentieth birth- 
‘day this year, and their annual Mothers’ 


and Daughters’ supper and meeting is 


“quite an event in the parish. The Junior 


Work committee would be Ble to hear 
of other “birthdays.” 

The new pins have been enthusiastically 
received; it is desirable for every Junior 
The use of the 
opening service is. urged in order to culti- 


-vate a deeper spirit of reverence; and the 


use of. simple parliamentary law in the 
conduct of meetings. will train the young 
people to hold future office in the Alliance. 
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As a means of stimulating the religious 
activities and interest of the Juniors, try 
to plant ‘Alliance seeds” in the minds of 
the young people and hope that as they 
grow older they will naturally become 
Alliance and church members and continue 
the same activities they have been used 
to as Juniors. The Friendly Links work 
of the Alliance has always been an in- 
teresting part of Junior Work, one group 
having eighteen links in nine States, 
Canada, and England. 

The report of this committee found on 
page fifty-seven of the new Alliance 
Manual will be helpful, both to Junior 
groups and to those interested in prepar- 
ing for the future welfare of their 
churches. 


Appeals 


A complete list of Appeals is not ready 
yet, but some have been presented, ap- 
proved, and are ready to be filled. Of 
these some are old friends, tried and found 
worthwhile; the International Work asks 
for $600 each for Czechoslovakia and 
Italy, $500 for India, and whatever the 
branches wish to give for Mme. Loyson’s 
work in France. The branches are asked 
to give $8,000 to the Southern Committee 
for the running expenses of the school at 
Swansboro. There is no appeal for ex- 
pansion work this year, and the income 
available for Southern Work has _ been 
taken into account in the preparation of 
their budget, so that this sum represents 
what is needed to meet the obligations of 
the school. The customary $250 for 
Meadville is expended by the president 
of the school for the assistance of students 
who need help in any way. Two new 
appeals are $500 for Proctor Academy, to 
be used at the discretion of the head- 
master, some of it probably for domestic 
science equipment; and $500 for the 
Society for Ministerial Relief, to be ex- 
pended on behalf of the widows and de- 
pendent daughters of deceased Unitarian 
ministers, of whom there are many need- 
ing the helping hand and friendly sym- 
pathy which this society honors itself and 
the Alliance in bestowing. Contributions 
for any or all of these Appeals may now 
be sent to Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer. 


September Board Meeting 
(Continued from page 862) 

To serve with Mrs. Franklin C. South- 
worth, Mrs. John H. Lathrop and Mrs. 
Sydney B. Snow were voted additional 
delegates of the General Alliance to the 
Centenary Meetings of the Brahmo Samaj. 

The following. directors’ resignations 
were accepted with regret and with sin- 
cere appreciation of services rendered: 
Mrs. George E. Crawford, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. David. Mackenzie, Michigan, 

Friendly salutations. were voted the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, assembled in 
convention, at Lenox, Mass. 

The president, soon to leave on’a 
Western trip, was commissioned to bear 
the greetings of the Executive Board to 
the Western State Conference, and other 
meetings she may address. 

At the next meeting, October 19, board 
members will be the guests of the Alliance 
branch, First. Parish, Portland, Maine. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of November 29, 1928. 
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The New Meadville Rises 
In Chicago, great center of religious education 


NOUTHERLY from the heart of the city of Chicago, and near where 
the alabaster city of the World’s Fair lifted its walls in 1893, Mead- 
ville Theological School two years ago found its permanent home, after . 
a long and honorable career dating back to 1844, at Meadville, Pa. In 
as large and compactly built a city as Chicago it is difficult to conceive 
of another location so gracious in every respect and withal so practical © 
as that of the new Meadville. - ; 

Occupying the corners at the intersection of East 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, Meadville is in close proximity to the University 
of Chicago and its almost one hundred acres devoted to educational 
purposes. The University’s great quadrangle is a short block distant, 
and in the very block with the Meadville president’s house is the hand- 
some building of the Chicago Theological Seminary, a memorial to 
Victor Lawson. The Quadrangle Club, where University professors 
assemble, adjoins the president’s house, and scarcely a stone’s throw 
away is Stagg Field, the scene of the great football contests in Chicago. 
Even nearer to Meadville is the Disciples’ Church and Divinity House, 
and a little farther on is the University Chapel. Churches and theo- 
logical schools rising in all directions are a recognition of the favorable 
location this section. of the great metropolis offers for their work. 

Not only is Chicago the greatest center of religious education in 
the world, but Meadville Theological School is close to the heart of 
that center. The enormous libraries of the University and its courses, 
under a faculty which approaches four hundred in number, added to 
Meadville’s own resources, afford to the theological student an 
educational opportunity to be found nowhere else in the country. 

Only those who have visited Meadville in Chicago know the charm 
of its situation. On one corner stands the attractive brick residence 
of the president, hedged in with low-trimmed box. Diagonally across 
is Meadville House, also of brick, into which, under present conditions, 
most of the activities of the School are necessarily compressed. There 
the president and his secretary have their offices. There is the refec- 
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tory which, on occasion, becomes classroom or lecture hall. There most 
of the classes are held and there the men students have their dormitory. 

Into Channing .House, across the way, is crowded Meadville’s 
library, which is made as available to students as possible under the 
present conditions. In this building it is now necessary to conduct 
one class, and here are dormitory quarters for young women students. 

On a third corner stands the First Unitarian Church, soon to be 
rebuilt into one of the architecturally sublime edifices in the denomina- 
tion. Meadville students will be privileged to hold their devotional 
services in the chapel of this church, as they have in the past, in 
surroundings most conducive to worship. 

To-day, on the fourth corner, adjoining Channing House, is an unoc- 
cupied space of generous proportions upon which the architect and the 
Meadville Theological School Building Fund Committee have visualized 
the Meadville Library-Administration Building that is to be. There, 
through the generous interest of Meadville’s friends, will stand a rough 
limestone building of dignified English Gothic style, to which will be 
transferred the office of the president and other administrative quar- 
ters, and the private studies of faculty members. Here Meadville’s 
library of some 60,000 volumes will be adequately housed, with a 
reading room of good proportions. 

With its new building, Meadville Theological School will possess 
a complete and commodious group of buildings satisfying to the eye, in 
which it will be possible to go on more satisfactorily with its business 
of educating liberal ministers. 


The Clirinsitadsaeialr 


Book Reviews — 


_ Memories 


Now that the summer is over, and we can look back over the novels it 
produced, and take, as it were, an account of stock, one conclusion is forced 
upon us. The season just past was not prolific in works of fiction particu- 


larly notable. 


While not a few interesting stories appeared, none, with 


possibly one exception, revealed qualities of essential genius. Of the novels 
we read, we recall with especial pleasure Galsworthy’s Swan Song, Mrs. 
Laramie’s Galatea, Donn Byrne’s Destiny Bay, Mrs. Cannon’s Red Rust, 
Philip Gibbs’s The Age of Reason, and Anne Parish’s All Kneeling. 
Barring the first, which possesses not a few of the qualities of true great- 
ness, we remember the others with pleasure as having originality, wit, and 


a modicum of power. 


Catholicism To-day 


Tur CALverT Series. EHdited by Hilaire 
Belloc. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00 each. ; 

Tur CarHoLtic CHURCH AND THE CITIZEN. 
By John A. Ryan. 

Tur Carnotic CHURCH AND THE HOomnp. 
By James M. Gillis. 

THe CarHoLtic CHURCH AND HEALING. By 
James J. Walsh. ; 


These brief handbooks, written  pri- 
marily for Catholics, contain no little in- 
terest for mnon-Catholics, especially the 
book by Father Ryan. The method pur- 
sued in all three is a method familiar to 
Catholics; the argument is wholly a 
priori, based upon certain abstract propo- 
sitions, definitions, and quotations from 
papal documents. They carry slight per- 
suasion to the non-Catholic, because he 
can rarely yield full assent to them. At 
the same time they are instructive. They 
make plain why it is that Catholics hold 
the positions they do in regard to current 
problems. Far more interesting, however, 
is the disclosure of varieties of opinion 
held by Catholic leaders. For centuries 
the dogma of identity of Catholic doc- 
trine, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever, got on very well—conditions of life 
did not change as rapidly as they do now. 
It was possible for Martineau, over forty 
years ago, effectively to dispose of that 
claim in his Seat of Authority in Religion. 
To-day we have evidences of it in Father 
Ryan’s book. The Manual of Christian 
Doctrine, used in many Catholic secondary 
schools and colleges in the United States, 
now in its forty-eighth edition, used ex- 
tensively by Charles C. Marshall in his 
Open Letter to Hon. Alfred E. Smith in 
a recent Atlantic article, uses phrases 
which Father Ryan characterizes as “in- 
accurate language.” He believes that nine 
out of ten Catholic teachers pass them 
over without comment. He further ex- 
presses the hope that the next edition of 
the Manual will correct them. It would 
seem as if the Church has been slow in 
making prompt -readjustments to keep 
abreast of modern life. The author’s in- 
sistence that the clergy are never to mix 
in political matters must sound strangely 
to the prelate of Massachusetts who has 
been credited with the greatest influence 


From a mass of mediocre fiction, these, in our 
memory, emerge with some degree of genuine distinction. 


Ais Seed, 


in the defeat of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, for the passage of which Father 
Ryan worked zealously. It would also 
seem as if the author was fortunate in 
receiving for his book the validation of 
Cardinal Hayes. As in previous books, 
this author keeps in social matters several 
jumps ahead of decisions handed down by 
those higher up, consequently he is never 
in defiance of ecclesiastical authority. 

Father Gillis’s book is an elaboration of 
the Catholic interpretation of the home 
and of marriage as a sacrament, finding 
its rightful origin no earlier than Jesus. 
He has a seyere arraignment of birth con- 
trol, and a plea for the standards of mar- 
riage and divorce which Jesus is reported 
to have set up. Dr. James J. Walsh’s The. 
Catholic Church and Healing, like the 
book by Father Gillis, is written exclu- 
sively for Catholics to the end that they 
may be satisfied that works of healing 
have had the interest and support of 
Catholics, laymen, and clergy from the 
earliest days of the Church. It is pos- 
sible to discover in various parts of the 
world some lone Catholic who was not 
carrying on works of healing; but it .was 
never a policy of Mother Church to 
organize a branch of human activity in 
this field, as she did in some others. It 
would have been more accurate to have 
described the book as Catholics Engaged 
in Healing. There is no reference by this 
physician-author to the healing carried on 
at the numerous shrines like those at 
Lourdes and St. Anne de Beaupré. 

W. F.G. 


War Debts 


THe War Desrs: AN AMBRICAN VInW. By 
Philip Dexter and John H. Sedgwick. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

A clear statement of the American view- 
point regarding war debts, Europe’s legal 
obligation, and America’s perfect right to 
collect. The authors examine the nature 
of the mutual irritations of Europe and 
America which serve to aggravate debt 
discussion. They discover in Europe a his- 
toric tendency to regard America as a 
convenience, beginning in the attitude 
toward colonial trade as something to be 
developed and protected for the Mother 
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Country. The use of American money 


‘in waging the war has been regarded in 
the same way. Europe was surprised and — 


irritated to find that America expected 
repayment. The authors affirm that the 
United States made war on Germany, not 
in behalf of the Allies, but in defense of 
her own violated rights. 
prepared to wage war at the time of its 


declaration, but could and did lend money 


to the Allies to help them. This money 
was accepted as a loan, and promise of 
repayment was not contingent upon pay- 
ment of reparations. Indeed, at the time 
it was very doubtful whether there would 
be any reparations. So the subsequent 
argument, by France particularly, that 
debt payment should depend upon repara- 
tions, is entirely an afterthought. If the 
United States had proposed to make a 
bargain at the time for her entrance into 
the war, there was hardly anything the 
Allies would not have offered as an in- 
ducement. The Allies argue for debt can- 
cellation on the ground that America 
deserted the Allies when the war was 
ended, leaving the Allies alone to collect 
reparations. But the United States had 
made war for its own interests and made 
peace for its own interests. The authors, 
who are entirely satisfied with the legality 
of the debts, are quite as sure that 
America, for her own best interests, 
should cancel them. They use familiar 
arguments about prosperity and _ the 
friendship of Europe. They urge our 
political and cultural debt to Europe, and 
also invoke the Golden Rule. They be- 
lieve cancellation would be desirable be- 
cause it would enable us to resume our 
attitude of isolation from the jealousies 
and distrusts of Europe. This book may 
help to win friends for cancellation 
among those who now see in the matter 
no further than our legal rights. 
F. J. G: 


Signs of the Times 


Worip Drirt. By Edward Alsworth Ross. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

As everybody knows, the author of this 
work is Professor of Sociology in the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin, and a rec- 
ognized authority in his particular subject. 
Whatever he has to say concerning social 
questions is.well worthy of consideration. 
Not only a thinker deep and sane, he has 
the admirable gift of being able to state 
his conclusions in simple language, free 
from the obscurities of academic ter- 
minology. His latest book is not the 
systematic treatment of a single theme, 
but a collection of magazine articles 
which have already appeared in various 
publications, together with the text of 
various addresses delivered on certain oc- 
casions during the past year. They deal 
with topics as varied as “the United 
States of India,” “What the Films Are 
Doing to Young America,” “Slow Suicide 
Among Our Native Stock,” “The Military 
Mind.” One and all, they disclose clear 
thinking, broad sympathies, an intelli- 
gent grasp upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying human _ civilization. 
What ties these papers together into some- 
thing like unity is the comprehensive 


~ 


She was not 


- tial pusnces ii a fel pon and the 
‘deep, universal interests common to the 
race. All are interesting, thought-provok- 
ing. Dr. Ross points out sundry facts 
and tendencies. ominous to the future of 
‘civilized life upon this planet. The more 
encouraging tendencies he is content to 
suggest rather than plainly define. His 
book is. inmbeatiag and entertaining. 

44 A.B. H. 


Anglican ret We 


Tur Quest or Reticion. By C. H. Raven. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Ine. $1.50. 

' The Canon of Lierpudl writes well, and 
he has produced a readable exposition of 
the Anglican position in theology. Natu- 
rally, it is not the Unitarian position; 
but Dr. Raven states his own views 
cogently and succinctly. Religion is the 
sense of a reality outside ourselves, of 
something fixed and eternal, giving to the 
transient its intrinsic worth. Any reli- 
gion to be satisfactory must be valuable, 
must enable us to understand suffering, 
and must have universality. The Chris- 
tian religion has value because it has God 
revealed in beauty, truth, and goodness. 
It throws light on suffering through its 
doctrine of the Cross; and it is neither 
temporary nor national, but eternal and 
international. Dr. Raven is an Anglican; 
but he is willing to admit the validity of 
other forms of religion, from the Quakers 
at one pole to the Romanists at the other. 
He accepts the teachings of science and 
modifies his definition of prayer to suit 
them. But to him Jesus is God and the 
‘Holy Spirit is God, not in a crass Trinity, 
as he carefully explains, but as “modes” 
rather than “persons” of the one God. 
One can hardly- help -thinking that the 
continuous use of the Anglican liturgy, 
Nicene creed, etc., has colored the think- 
ing of this’ particular writer. Perhaps, 
unconsciously, it is wishful thinking. 

E. F. 


“Swan Song” 


Destiny Bay. By Donn Byrne. Boston: 


Little Brown & Company. $2.50. 

_ Always a tragic interest attaches to a 
work published after its author’s death. 
Especially poignant is the reader’s regret 
when a posthumous book is the product 
of a writer who was a genuine artist, cut 
off in the fullness of his powers, whose 
writings have been rich in promise of 
still greater accomplishments to come. 
‘Such sorrow must be felt by the reader 
of Destiny Bay, Donn Byrne's latest, and 
‘alas! final book. We cannot remember 
‘when we have read a collection of short 
Stories more thoroughly delightful. They 
‘give us Donn Byrne with his powers at 
‘their ripest and fullest. Herein are mani- 
fested the rich gifts which made Hang- 
‘man’s House, Messer Marco Polo, and 
Crusade reading altogether charming. The 
‘background is the author’s beloved Ire- 
land. Here appear, for the last time, 
‘the beloved ‘characters, Uncle Valentine, 
_ Aunt Jenepher, Ann Dolly, Cousin Jenico, 


--Jaimes’ Carabine, and many others whose 


experiences, with rare skill, have “Deen 
PPA hi es 


‘The Christian Register 


worked into a variety of tales, imagina- 


tive, poetic, humorous, and always con- 
vincing. There are stories of horse races 
and prize fights, together with romances 
which are almost perfect specimens of 
their kind. The style in which these 
stories are written is essentially high- 
bred, restrained, simple, dignified, satur- 
ated with deep feeling. It almost seems 
as if the author, conscious of his ap- 
proaching end, had flung himself whole- 
heartedly into the production of a work 
which should reveal his love of beauty, 
his sympathy with and understanding of 
human nature, his whimsical wit, imagina- 
tion, and romantic zest in living, giving 
full proof of his unique qualities both as 
aman and as a literary artist. Certainly, 
if he had tried to do so, he could scarcely 
have created a more adequate memorial 
of his genius. Read it. We know you 
will like it. ‘ A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CHILD PsycHOLOGy AND ReLigious Epuca- 
TION. By Dorothy F. Wilson. With a preface 
by Canon B. H. Streeter. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc. $1.75. 

A book for parents and teachers by a 
thoroughly trained Englishwoman who 
has been a secretary of young people’s 
work for the Presbyterians. It 
thorough, modern, readable. Originally 
prepared as a thesis for a research degree, 
it was expanded to its present size at the 
suggestion of Canon Streeter. The writer 
knows the results of recent child study, 
and has kept up with the rapid. develop- 
ment of that subject in America as well 
as in England. A useful and profitable 
book. . E.F. 


Otp ADAM’s LIKENESS. 
Stebbins. Boston: 
$2.00. 


By Lucy Poate 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


When Galsworthy wrote his Forsyte 
Saga, he launched a new style in plots. 
His followers have been legion, and they 
are still arriving. Mrs. Stebbins takes 
the family of the Boones for her theme, 
and she handles it well. Her plot is not 


new, but that is hard to find. The Boone ~ 


children are lusty youngsters who want 
their own way, and they proceed to get it. 
As a result, they find themselves in some 
unhappy positions. One wonders if the 
author has done much short-story work. 
Her characters are presented in a vivid and 
clear-cut fashion, but thereis not that feel- 
ing of growth and slow development under 
the moulding force of life that one gets, 
for example, in Gertrude Sterns’s books or 
in Sheila Kaye-Smith’s. Of course, these 


-writers are master workmen, and Mrs. 


Stebbins is only a newcomer in her pro- 
fession. But there is much promise in 
her book, and the future should hold 
many gifts in store for her. M. B.C. 


BUILDING INTHRNATIONAL Goop WiLy. By 
various writers. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

This book attempts to gather in a single 
volume accounts of all the constructive 
methods which are being urged in the 
interest of universal peace. For this rea- 
son it is likely to prove a yery useful 
volume. It is issued by the Book Com- 
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mittee of the American Branch of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. Various 
methods are discussed: arbitration, dis- 
armament, the League of Nations, the 
World Court, the Outlawry of War, world 
unity through organized service, education, 
and religion. A useful book that may 
strengthen the will to peace. C.R. J. 


Way Din? By Eugene Christian. Published 
by the author. 

The challenging title of this book springs 
from the author’s conviction that, given 
proper foods, the human being may live 
eight times the twenty-four years required 
to get his growth. The secret of long life, 
says this physician, is right food. Milk, 
grains, fruits, nuts, uncooked leafy plants, 
and other vegetables, contain all the ele- 
ments of -nourishment the body needs 
except in the frozen North. After intro- 
ductory chapters on the principles in- 
volved, there are a number of chapters of 
menus for different seasons of the year, 
the control of weight, the preservation of 


health, and the cure of disease. C.R. J. 
FOLLOWING CuHrRist. By Charles L. Slattery. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 


This little book will be a useful tool 
in the hands of every Episcopal rector. 
It will not find much usefulness elsewhere. 
It deals with the creed, the apostolic 
claims of Anglicanism, Christian worship, 
and the Holy Communion. In many places 
real difficulties are hastily dismissed as 
inessentials or mysteries; but the book is 
full of the kindliness and devoutness which 
all who know Bishop Slattery associate 
with him. eR rts. 


How To SLeep ON A WINDY NIGHT. 
Joseph Bentley. 
Company. 

Moral stories about a Yorkshire John, 
who is wise and witty and very moral. A 
clear conscience is the answer to the book’s 
title. Some humor is here, and many 
references to the author’s travels. 4. F. 


By 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 


Books Received 


By Doris Webster and 
New York: The Cen- 


lintr Yourserr! 
Mary Alden Hopkins. 
tury Company. $1.00. 


JOHN VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA: 
THE First RwpBeLuron. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company. $2.00. New 
edition of an excellent historical novel first 
published in 1897. 

Tun Riversipn New Testament: A TRANS- 
LATION FROM THE ORIGINAL GREEK INTO THE 
INGLISH oF To-pay. By William G. Ballan- 
tine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Leather, boxed, $3.50. Professor Ballantine’s 
version of the New Testament done into modern 
English, which first apeared in 1923, is now 
presented in sumptuous form. 

THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS FROM THIS WoRLD 
vo THAT WHICH IS TO Come. By John Bun- 
yan. Illustrated by: William Strang. New 
York and London: The Bunyan Anniversary 
Society. $5.00. In reeognition. of the tercen- 
tenary of the birth of John. Bunyan, his 
greatest work has been issued in a form that 
is practically ideal. A handsome _ volume. 
Paper, binding, letterpress, and _ illustrations 
make it an edition worthy of a Place on the 
shelves of any library. 


His MEMORIES oF 
By Hulbert Fuller. 


The Christian Register 


Jan’s Good Luck. 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It. was Jan’s Saturday to keep the way- 
side store. Jan was the youngest and 
chattiest of the three children at Little 
Valley Ranch. Sid and Vivian had made 
a real success on the Saturdays they sold 
produce to passing motorists, but they 
were frankly doubtful as to Jan’s ability 
along business lines. Jan herself never 
doubted anyone or anything. 

“It must be barrels of fun!” she had 
said wistfully on Sid’s Saturday, as she 
helped lug vegetables and fruit down the 
path to the roadside “store” past which 
countless cars flew on-their way to Mont- 
view Country Club. “You get to talk to 
such lovely people—” 

“Huh!” sniffed Sid. “If you’re a good 
salesman you sell—not chatter like a mag- 
pie. If somebody paid you for talking, 
Jan, you’d be driving a car and playing 
golf yourself.” 

“No’—Jan shook her head vigorously— 
“I'd take Mother for a trip round the 
world. But you have to talk a little to 
sell things, don’t you?” Jan had been 
teased so much about being ‘“a loud 
speaker” she felt she ought to do some- 
thing about it; but she could no more 
help smiling and chattering than Sid 
could help being quiet or Vivian shy. 

“Oh, dear!” Jan often thought. “People 
are so interesting; and how can you get 
acquainted if they don’t know you’re 
friendly? And how can you be friendly 
if you don’t smile and say something?” 
It was dreadfully perplexing. 

Yet Sid, who rarely spoke two dozen 
sentences a day, had sold practically 
everything on his Saturday at the way- 
side store; and Vivi, though she hadn’t 
taken in as much cash, had taken orders 
from people who would come back later. 
Still, to-day, though the sky frowned on 
the venture, Jan’s joy was unclouded. 

“It’s my turn, and I know I'll have 
good luck,” she sang as she danced out- 
doors like a gay red leaf in the wind. “I 
can speak to everybody, and I’ll try hard 
not to talk—much.” 

“Bring on the mystery you worked on 
in the shed all day yesterday,” Sid urged 
her curiously. 

“All right,” twinkled Jan, “but you and 
Vivi'll have to help me lug ’em down to 
the store.” She led the way to the locked 
shed and opened the door with a flourish. 
“There! You'll be surprised!” she said, 
as if anything she could do would surprise 
them. 

Sid shouted at what he saw. Lined up 
on the old carpenter bench were over a 
dozen jolly little jack-o’-lanterns, grinning 
as if at some secret. 

“Well, what’ll you do with those?’ de- 
manded Vivi. When the pumpkins had 
been gathered, Jan had left her own little 
patch untouched. There they had glowed 
like mellow moons among the withered 
vines, and Vivi had not noticed that Jan 


had harvested them. Yet here they were, 
looking alive and as “smiley” as the girl 
who had spent hours carving merry faces 
on them. " 

“It’s nearly Halloween,” pointed out 
Jan, her hopes somewhat dampened, “and 
I thought some city children might drive 
by and like them. ‘Muz’ thought it was 
a good idea.” , 

“Muz” Little, who had been sick and 
had been ordered not to worry, smiled 
when Jan burst in early that morning, eyes 
bright with sparklets, short red-brown 
curls bobbing with excitement. 

“T suppose I won’t earn as much as Sid 
and I can’t make change as fast, and I 
never have things as apple-pie-prim as 
Vivi,’ she confessed humbly, “but I’m 
awfully thrilled, and I hope loads of 
people stop.” ‘ 

“It’s going to rain,” worried her mother, 
“and I don’t want you wet. That’s more 


-important than all the business.” 


Jan laughed her fears away. “Ill wear 
my old slicker, and I hauled Old Faithful 
out of the attic, just in case. That old 
umbrella would cover the roof, but you 
know the big pine shades the store pretty 
well. And ‘Muz,’” Jan’s rippling voice 
grew coaxing, “you know those cherries 
you canned for Mrs. Wade, and she moved 
and fell down on her bargain?” 

Mrs. Little’s face clouded with disap- 
pointment. It was the work of canning 
that had hastened her illness, and’ the 
family could never use the extra two dozen 
jars, half of them richly preserved. 

“Let me sell them to-day,” urged Jan. 
“Just tell me what to charge. _ Why, 
they’re good enough for the Governor, 
they’re such beauties.” , 

Again her mother admitted it wasn’t a 
bad idea, and Jan hurried to transfer the 
fruit carefully to the wayside store. Sid 
and Vivi helped carry the heavy baskets 
and crates of produce down to the home- 
made affair of boards and boxes called the 
store. Then, with doubtful looks and bits 
of good advice, they left Jan to her fate. 
It was getting ready to rain; she wouldn’t 
sell a thing. They were almost sorry for 
her. “She'll get all balled up making 
change. Probably subtract instead of 
adding,” thought Sid. “Or do something 
dumb.” Vivi thought Jan keeping store 
was like a ladybug pretending to be an ant. 

An hour went by and nobody stopped. 
But Jan sang and busied herself arranging 
her wares to her taste. She had serubbed 
and arranged the vegetables and fruit ac- 
cording to a color scheme she liked, for 
Jan loved autumn. Re 

She thought the carrots and beets, cu- 
cumbers and crook-necked squashes were 
almost as pretty as the dahlias, marigolds, 
asters, and little garnet chrysanthemums 
she had placed in stone jars on the board 
counter. Rosy apples kept yellow pears 
company. Flowers and fruit and vege- 
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tables! Autumn was the loveliest time, 
thought Jan, her eyes searching the high- 
way as a drop of cold rain splashed on 
her saucy nose. 

“T believe it’s going to rain,” she thought, 
and when there was no reasonable doubt 
of it she unfurled the huge green umbrella 
and covered the beautiful canned cherries 
with a strip of canvas. There she stood, 
looking so brave and merry in the red 
dress amid her colorful wares that it 
attracted her first customers. 

-Mr. and Mrs. James Pendleton were 
driving out early to the Club, where they 
were entertaining distinguished guests at 
luncheon. Jan didn’t notice what Mr. 
Pendleton had on, but Mrs. Pendleton 
looked beautiful. Her smart little hat and 
furred coat were the warm russet of oak 
leaves, and her eyes were velvet brown 
like the dress Jan glimpsed. Jan thought: 
“T’ve seen her before. Oh, she’s smiling 
at me. They’re stopping!” 

Mrs. Pendleton had caught sight of the 
cunning little pumpkin people, and she had 
Mr. Pendleton stop and back up. She 
leaned out, calling to Jan in the friendliest 
way: “You’ve given me an idea, my dear. 
I’d like some of those funny little goblins 
for my luncheon table to-day. They’re 
just the Halloween touch I needed. How. 
much are they ?” 

Jan beamed up at her. “Would a dime 
apiece be too much?’ Not at all business- 
like, you see. “But I had such fun making 
them, and they’re such baby pumpkins I 
don’t want to charge too much.” 

“Ridiculous!” cried Mrs. Pendleton. 
“Why, those faces are. simply elfish! 
They’ll make everybody laugh. How will 
a dollar and a half for a dozen do?” 

Jan gasped. She was no master multi- 
plier, but she had counted up what a dozen 


Autumn 


Yellow the bracken, 
Golden the sheaves, 
Rosy the apples, 
Crimson the leaves; 
Mist on the hillside 
Clouds gray and white; 
Autumn, good morning! 
Summer, goodnight! 
—Florence Hoatson. 


Sentence Sermon 
Lo, these are a part of His works and 
a little portion of His wonders. 
—Mrs. Barbauld, 


times ten cents would be. She chattered 
away happily as she handed the little jack- 
o’-lanterns into the big car, and insisted 
on throwing in all the garnet crysanthe- 
mums besides. She couldn’t resist men- 
tioning mother’s beautiful cherries, and 
immediately Mr. Pendleton was interested. 

“Cherry preserves!” he exclaimed boy- 
ishly. “Like my grandmother used to 
keep! And they’re packed nicely, I see. 
Tllhave a dozen jars even if I go bankrupt. 
to-morrow. How much are they, Miss 
Rainbow ?” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you like the cherries!” — 
Jan’s eyes shone over the ten-dollar bill 
that was hers before the Pendletons fin- 
ished buying. “I told Mother they were 
good enough for the Governor.” 
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Mr. Pendleton’s eyes danced and his wife 


laughed merrily as she said: ‘‘Then they’re 
quite good enough for the mayor, I’m 
sure. Tell your mother she’s a very fortu- 
nate woman, and that I enjoyed meeting 
her daughter.” 

“Jan stared after the vanishing car. She 
stared at the bill in her hand. “Ooh, it’s 
getting all wet!” she thought suddenly and 
popped it into the tin money box. She 
felt rich even if it didn’t jingle like silver 
would. Then her eyes grew wide with 
wonder as she thought Mrs. Pendleton’s 
remark over. “Do you s’pose he’s truly 
the mayor of Denver?’ she asked in awe 
of a chipmunk that had eavesdropped from 
the pine. “My gracious! And I forgot 
and talked too much again.” 

She had hardly sought refuge under the 
umbrella when a smart blue roadster drew 
up under the trees and Jan saw a girl as 
pretty as a fairy tale princess. Only in 
spite of golden hair and violet eyes, this 


girl was looking ready to bite nails. Then 
she saw Jan and stopped frowning. 
“Oh, hello!” she called ruefully. “I’m 


awfully cross. I left home in such a hurry 

I forgot to fill the car. And now I can’t 
possibly get three miles to the Club, and 
it’s raining and—” 

“Oh, you mustn’t spoil your clothes!’ 
Jan admonished anxiously. “And we 
haven’t any gas, because we just have an 
old horse and wagon. But there’s that 
filling station a little ways over on the 
main road—’ Here her words fairly 
somersaulted over each other. “I know 
what. I love running in the rain, and I’ve 
got this old slicker. I'll take a can and 
go to the filling station—” 

“Heavens, child, it’s nearly two miles,” 
interrupted the pretty girl, “and though 
you’re sweet to offer, what would your 
mother say? Somebody’s bound to come 
along sooner or later, and I can flag them. 
Though I promised the Pendletons I’d be 
early. Besides,’ she wavered, “you’re 
selling things.” 

, “Mother’d say she was glad I did it,” 
insisted Jan. ‘And I can fix Old Faithful 
so it covers most of the things.” 

The pretty girl seemed to make up her 
mind. She got out and dived under the 
great umbrella. Jan glimpsed dainty 
pumps and sheer silk stockings. Why, 
they wouldn’t stand ten drops of rain! 

“Well, little Samaritan,” laughed the 
blue-eyed girl, “if you’re game enough to 
trot after the filling-station man for me— 
make him bring you back, mind—I’ll keep 
store while you’re gone.” 

Jan never knew how many cars stopped 
in her absence. Young folks bound for the 
Club, and all fond of the pretty girl! In 
one of the cars was a reporter and a 
photographer, bound to “cover” the mayor’s 
party. The reporter, being a very good 
friend of the pretty girl’s, backed up in 
amazement to see what on earth Patty 
Drew was doing there by the road in the 
rain, behind carrots and onions and so on. 
When she insisted she was selling them, 
the photographer took her picture, though 
she hated having her picture in the paper. 
But in return, she bargained, they must 
- buy something. So the reporter bought all 
the rest of the cherries for his Club. 

- A carload of girls bought the apples and 
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pears, and when at last the pretty girl 
drove off in her blue car, Jan felt wobbly 
in the knees. Here she had over twenty 
dollars in the tin box, and she hadn’t done 
anything to earn it! Why, being a store- 
keeper was the easiest thing in the world, 
and the nicest. Adventures just came 
along and jumped at you. 

She didn’t know that, in her place, Vivi 
would have been too bashful to mention 
the cherries, and she wouldn’t have con- 
sidered bothering with silly jack-o-lanterns. 
Jan didn’t know that Sid would-never have 
offered to go all that distance in the rain 
just because a city girl wasn’t sensible 
enough to fill her gas tank, 

Well, the sun came out, and everything 
was sold by noon. One woman helped Jan 
subtract when she got mixed up in the 
change. And another, who had seen the 
little pumpkins at the mayor’s luncheon, 
stopped later and asked Jan to make her 
a dozen for a children’s Halloween party. 
All in all, Jan was weak with excitement 
and almost hoarse from talking. 

“Well, that’s once your talking paid,” 


The Discovery of Tyrian 
Purple 
(A World-Old Tale) > 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The truth seems to be that the purple 
dyestuff known as “mauve” was so named 
in the year 1856 by its discoverer, W. H. 
Perkin, who was an English chemist. 

However, away back in the days of the 
far-famed Tyrian dye, when royal robes 
were of its purple, they were telling this 
tale of Hercules. It was about 1500 p.c. 
when Hercules, so they say, went walking 
along the seashore with a fair maiden of 
Tyre. His favorite dog went, too. 

While Hercules and the maid were 
wandering over the sands and gazing over 
the sea, the dog went poking his nose here 
and there in the rocks as dogs will, when 
he discovered a little salt-water creature, 
“a certain mollusc,’ which he should have 
let alone if he cared about the color of his 
nose. Hercules’ dog, though, killed the 
tiny sea-creature, and when he returned 
to his master he was a strange-looking dog 
indeed, for his nose was dyed bright 
purple. At first Hercules and his fair 
companion only laughed at the dog with 
the purple nose. 

Suddenly, though, the lady made a dis- 
covery. She said the color would be beau- 
tiful for a dress. Hercules immediately 
promised that a dress dyed with the lovely 
eolor should be procured for her. 

It was then learned that each little fish 
could give only one drop of the dye for 
the coloring of the robe; but after many 
days enough coloring was collected to dye 
the garment, which Hercules presented to 
the fair one. 

Ever after, that particular color was 
known as royal purple; and ever after, 
the merchants of Tyre were glad Hercules 
took his dog with him that day when he 
walked by the sea with a daughter of 
their ancient city. 

[All rights reserved] 
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admitted Sid, visibly impressed when Jan 
displayed her wealth, ‘twice as much as 
had been earned on previous Saturdays. 

“Oh, I just had good luck,” laughed Jan. 

“Good luck—and a rainy morning?’ 
muttered Sid, beginning to wonder whether 
Jan might have mastered some points of 
salesmanship he had overlooked. 

“Those little pumpkins and mother’s 
cherries were good ideas,” acknowledged 
Vivian, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, and being friendly and always 
ready to do a service are good ideas,” 
spoke up Mrs. Little when Jan had dashed 
up to restore the green umbrella to the 
attic. “Smiles and good nature are catch- 
ing. Jan can’t help broadcasting them, 
and people like it.” 

“I say, since Jan’s struck it rich, let’s 
all drive in to Silver Hills and have a 
treat,’ suggested Sid. “Mother has to go 
to the doctor anyway.” 

“Let’s!” lilted. Jan from the doornay. 
“Tce cream sodas. Why, it feels like a 
regular holiday !” 

[All rights reserved] 


A Goat Trick 


Our neighbor’s goat eats anything 
Most any time or where; ._ 

He’s nibbled clothes right off the line! 
But still, I didn’t care 

Until to-night -he sneaked around, 
And oh, but he was mean— 

He gobbled up the pumpkin man 
I’d made for Halloween! 


World-Wide Hunt for Radium 


Dr. Charles S. Piggot, of the UGeo- 
Physical Laboratory of the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Washington, D.C., has told the 
Washington Academy of Science that he 
will make a world-wide search for new 
sources of radium, which is probably the 
world’s costliest substance. Not long ago 
Dr. Piggot found traces of the ray-pro- 
ducing metal in the granite of Stone 
Mountain, Ga., but the quantities are too 
small to pay for extraction. A large part 
of the world’s supply comes at present 
from carnotite ore, mined in Colorado. 
Additional deposits in Europe and Asia, 
notably in Turkestan, have in recent years 
added to the precious store, which, in the 
whole world, still totals less than four 
precious ounces. 


Miniature Plane Factory 


Oliver W. Young and Ralph BH. Olson, 
Los Angeles boys, are running their own 
thriving factory, from which they turn 
out miniature airplanes. On their own 
“flying field” they test out their glisten- 
ing little machines, so purchasers may 
be assured as to distance and speed. The 
skillful boys construct both water and 
land planes exactly to reproduce the char- 
acteristics of machines flown by famous 
pilots. The little planes run along the 
“flying field,” rise gracefully into the air 
on their own power, and sometimes muke 
their own records for speed, distance, and 
flight duration. One up-to-date public 
park in Los Angeles has recently built 
tiny hangars in which the builders of 
model planes are invited to house their 
machines, 
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Need More: and Beiter Unitarians” 
Say Michigan Conference Delegates 


Resolution on anti-war pact—Address by Dr. Frank D. Adams 


HE fiftieth annual meeting of the 

Michigan Unitarian Conference, held 
in the First Unitarian Church of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., October 4 and 5, sent con- 
gratulations to Secretary Kellogg and 
Senator Borah on the signing of the mul- 
tilateral treaty and pledged support to the 
movement which seeks to insure ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. Other resolutions 
instructed the secretary to send congratu- 
latory telegrams to the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, to the Brahmo Samaj, and 
to Dr. Sidney S. Robins, formerly secre- 
tary of the Conference and minister of the 
Ann Arbor church, now a member of the 
faculty at Lombard College. 

The Conference sermon was preached 
by Rey. Robert 8S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who was formerly settled in Ann 
Arbor. Taking as his theme “Words about 
God,’ he emphasized the impossibility of 
finding any words or symbols adequate to 
express comprehensively that Power which 
is recognized as everywhere present and 
everywhere operative throughout the uni- 
yerse and yet which has revealed itself 
{to successive generations of men and 
women in terms of personal experience. 
To come into conscious relations with that 
Power is the great adventure of life to 
which religion summons everybody. 

At the business meeting Friday morning, 
Rey. William H. Gysan of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., presided in the absence of the 
president, Joseph E. Dunnipace of Toledo. 
Prof. Jabez T. Sunderland presented the 
greetings of the Ann Arbor church, to 
which the chairman made a brief response. 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord made his reports 
as acting secretary and treasurer, and the 
chairman appointed committees. 

A roll call of the churches, in addition 
to which each speaker was asked to state 
the greatest achievement of the year and 
the greatest need, brought out some in- 
teresting comments. Achievements varied, 
but there seemed to be a unanimous opin- 
ion that the greatest need is “more and 
better Unitarians.’”’ There were ninety- 
seven delegates present from four societies 
in Michigan and from the church in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Rey. George L. Parker of Toledo gave 
an informing address upon present condi- 
tions in Russia and among the Russian 
refugees in Finland whom he visited this 
summer. Some of the latter were one- 
time parishioners of Mr. Parker in.Lenin- 
grad, formerly St. Petersburg. Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, brought the greetings 
of the Association and gave a -report of 
its activities both at home and abroad. 
The report indicated slow but steady 
growth both in numbers and in resources. 

Luneheon was served at noon by the 
Ann Arbor church, after which the Michi- 
gan Associate Alliance held a brief meeting. 

At the afternoon session the following 
officers were elected: President, Joseph EB. 
Dunnipace of Toledo; vice-president, Rey. 


William H. Gysan of Kalamazoo; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Rev. George L. Parker of 
Toledo; directors, Mrs. HE. B. Cooper of 
Detroit, Mrs. E. W. Dow of Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. D. H. Goodwillie of Toledo, Mrs. 
James Dirlam of Jackson, and R. F. 
Flintermann of Detroit. 

Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, president: of 
the General Alliance, spoke of her recent 
visit to other Middle-West conferences and 
also of her trip to the Pacific Coast a year 
ago. She emphasized the great opportunity 


confronting the liberal churches and de- 


clared that their problem is to think 
individually and act collectively. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, spoke upon “Our Liberal Gospel— 
Will It Work To- day?’ Answering his 
own question, Dr. Adams stated that this 
gospel “will work if we work it.” It 


worked one hundred years ago; why not 


now? What liberals need is to recognize 
the changed conditions which confront all 
churches to-day and adapt both message 
and method to the new needs. He advised 
his brother ministers to turn from timely 
topics to the timeless. Only preaching, 
teaching, and living the simple truths pro- 
claimed by Jesus can restore “the lost 
radiance of the Christian religion.” 

Mr. Loring made a brief appeal for the 
Meadville building project, after which 
the chairman brought the conference to 
a close with a brief devotional service, 
during which he summed up his impres- 
sions. A. P.R, 


Who Has the Right 
to be “Tolerant”? 


What right has anyone to exercise the 
prerogative of “tolerance”? inquires Ernest 
Dudley Chase in a letter to The Boston 
Herald. He writes: 

Webster says of the word “Tolerance” 

—“The allowance of that which is not 
wholly approved.” 

If there is any word in the English 
language which should not exist, it is 
this word “tolerance.” Who of us are of 
sufficient importance that we may take 
the attitude of not being willing to tolerate 
anything which our fellow beings may 
desire to do? By what right have we the 
assumption to judge whether our neighbors 
or theirs may have the privilege of doing 
or thinking as they may desire, so long as 
they do not tramrenees the laws of the 
nation? 

For years this word has created in my 
mind a feeling of aversion, of almost hate; 
for the human race has no need, no place 
for such a thought, such feeling. Perhaps 
technically an absolute monareh might 
haye the right to tolerate something or 
other among his subjects, but the day and 
age of such power is fast dwindling, and 
surely we of this great Republic may not 
claim the prerogative. 
word and all that it means. 


Away with the. 
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In Homiletics Chair 
Dr. pore ‘dean of Ryder, joins 
- Meadville ; 

Through the intimate co-operation be- 
tween the Unitarian and Universalist fel- 
lowships which came about through the 
changes at Lombard College last spring, 


Meadville Theological School has a new 


chair this year, filled by Rey. L. Ward 
Brigham, D.D., who is Ryder Professor of 
Parish Administration. Dr. Brigham will 
give one course, in the CeDATEP ER of 
homiletics, at Meadville. 

Dr. Brigham is dean of Ryder Divinity 
School of Lombard College, which was 
moved from Galesburg, Ill., to Chicago six- 
teen years ago, but has continued to be 
carried on as a department of Lompard. 


DR. L. WARD BRIGHAM 
Who will teach homiletics in Meadville -Theo- 
logical School , 


The school building is on the Midway 


Plaisance, within comfortable walking dis- 
tance from Meadville, and is the residence 
of Dr. Brigham as well as the administra- 
tion building of Ryder School. Dr. Briz- 
ham is a graduate of Lombard and 


obtained his degree of D.D. at St. Law- 


rence University, where he studied. . He 


also took several years at Columbia Uni- © 


versity, and is a doctor of medicine as 
well as a doctor of divinity. 
medicine in Chicago for three years. Dr. 
Brigham is minister of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church in Chicago at present, a 
beautiful and modern church pup 
adjoining Ryder School. 


To Meet in Jacksonville Chureh 


The Florida State Universalist. Pons 
ference will. meet with the United Lib- 
eral Church, Unitarian-Universalist, of 


_ Jacksonville, November 1-4. 
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Mrs. Vickland; and also of Rev. 


Mr. Vickland Ordained 


; Installed minister of church in Fresno— 


Dean MacDonald’s 
Unitarians 


P@idrence Martin Vickland, a graduate 
this year of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry in Berkeley, Calif., was 
ordained and installed as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Fresno, Calif., 
Tuesday evening, October 2. The program 
included the invocation and reading of 
Scripture by Dr. Eldred ©. Vanderlaan, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley ; the ordination sermon by Rey. 
Berkeley B. Blake, an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation ; the prayer of ordination by Dr. 
Earl M. Wilbur, president of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry; the 
charge to the minister and right hand of 
fellowship by Rey. Milen C. Dempster, 
minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Stockton, Calif. 

Noteworthy in the service was the par- 
ticipation of Dean G. R. E. MacDonald, 
St. James Episcopal Church, who extended 
the welcome to the community to Mr. and 
Thomas 
T. Griffen, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Chureh of Fresno, who, in the 
absence of Rev. Thomas Clayton, Mr. 
Vickland’s predecessor, who was unable 
to be present on account of illness, gave 
the charge to the people. 

Dean MacDonald was most cordial in 
his attitude both toward Mr. Vickland and 
toward the Unitarian Church. The con- 
gregation was deeply moved when he ex- 
pressed “the debt we owe to Unitarianism, 
because we all enjoy the spirit of freedom 
engendered thereby not only in communi- 
ties where there is a Unitarian church 
but elsewhere as well, and because we all 
sit at the feet of the Unitarian 
philosophers.” 


tribute to 


Ford Hall Forum Sedson Opens; 
Now an Independent Enterprise 


The Ford Hall Forum of Boston, Mass., 
earried on for twenty years under the 
auspices of the Boston Baptist Social 
Union, opened its twenty-first season Oc- 
tober 21, as an independent community 
enterprise incorporated under Massachu- 
setts laws. Among the original incorpo- 
rators are Edward A. Filene, Boston 
merchant; Roger W. Babson, noted statis- 
tician; Andrew J. Peters, ex-Mayor of 
Boston; Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple 
Israel; Dean Roscoe A. Pound of the Har- 
vard Law School; Bernard J. Rothwell, 
ex-president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce ; Miss Margaret Slattery, widely 
known lecturer; and, among the Baptists, 
Dr. George W. Coleman, J. Arthur Spar- 
row, recently president of the Boston 
Baptist Social Union, and Alton L. Miller, 
the present president of the Social Union. 

The first speaker was Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise. Then follow Prof. Jerome Davis of 
Yale and William P. Hapgood, a manu- 
facturer from Indianapolis, Ind., both of 


them speaking on “Humanizing Industry.” 


Professor David Seabury, an expert in 


psychology, will take for his topic “What 
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Makes Us All So Queer?” November 11, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln Steffens will debate 
with each other on the question of ‘“Per- 
manent Peace.” Dr. Will J. Durant will 
speak on the topic “Our Changing Morals.” 
Other speakers coming later include 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Norman 
Thomas, Prof. Harry A. Overstreet, and 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University. . 

Except for the free use of Ford Hall for 
the coming season, the Ford Hall Forum 
is now entirely dependent upon its own 
resources. The leading citizens of Boston 
of every variety of faith as well as the 
rank and file of the Forum followers, have 
rallied to its support, so that the money 
formerly granted by the Baptist Social 
Union will be more than made up by the 
voluntary contributions of a host of 
friends. The work of incorporating the 
Forum was done as a labor of love by 
Richard W. Hale, Boston lawyer. Many 
of the outstanding leaders of the 
Baptist Social Union have given gener- 
ously to help make up the lack due to the 
withdrawal of the subsidy. 

The meetings will continue every Sunday 
evening, as usual, until the middle of 
April. Last year the collections and at- 
tendance Sunday evenings reached their 
highest level. 


Unitarians, Universalists, 


in Mohawk Valley Meeting 


The Mohawk Valley Conference of Lib- 
eral Churches has arranged a joint meet- 
ing of Unitarians and Universalists of that 
region, to be held in Unity Church, Uni- 
tarian, of Albany, N.Y., October 26 and 27. 

There will be two main themes, reli- 
gious education and Universalist-Unita- 
rian co-operation. The first subject will 
be covered by the autumn meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Prof. 
Hugh Hartshorne of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will discuss ‘“Leader- 
ship in Character Training.” WHnsuing dis- 
cussion will be led by Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
associate secretary of the Unitarian De- 
partment of Religious Education, and Dr. 
John Murray Atwood, dean of the St. 
Lawrence Theological Seminary and for- 
merly president of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. Dr. Atwood will give an 
address on “Fellowship Among Religious 
Liberals.” Group conferences will then 


consider the two themes of the meetings. 


Dr. MacCallum at King’s Chapel 


Dr. John A. MacCallum of the Walnut 
Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will preach at the King’s Chapel 
noon services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday 
to Friday inclusive, October 30 to Novem- 
ber 2. Dr. MacCallum received his train- 
ing in Quéen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, Columbia University, and Union 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
in 1903 and has been settled at his 
present church since 1910, He is the 
twenty-third member of the immediate 
family connection to be ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry. On Monday, Ray- 
mond ©. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. | 
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For Rowe Camp 


Connecticut Valley Conference urges it 
as special object of service— 
Dr. Auer’s address 


‘Alliance branches and Laymen’s League 
chapters of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference are being urged to make the Rowe 
Camp, summer meeting place of Unita- 
rians, a special object of service during 
the coming year, with contributions equal- 
ing one dollar per member. This is pur- 
suant to a vote at the Conference meeting 
held in Hartford, Conn., October 14. Rey. 
Charles P. Wellman, reporting for the 
Rowe Camp Corporation, said that an 
additional acre of ground, known as the 
“apple orchard’’ and used for boys’ tents, 
had been purchased, and that Perey 
Brown had secured the water rights of the 
neighborhood and put in a new dam and 
bridge, all of which assures the Camp 
good drinking water and a swimming pool. 
Improvements made by Unity Alliance of 
Rowe and other yolunteers were men- 
tioned. A discussion of the possibilities 
of the Camp for vacation uses was fol- 
lowed by a vote of thanks to the Wellman 
family for their labors on the Camp. 

The Conference treasurer reported that 
the aid offered by the Conference to the 
First Unitarian Church of Northfield, 
Mass., toward the renovation of its chureh 
building, was not needed, according to 
the findings of a committee appointed to 
confer with the Northfield people. 

These officers were elected: President, 
Clarence A. Burt, Springfield, Mass. ; vice- 
presidents, Miss Florence Hill, Florence, 
Mass., and Dr. Harry M. Gilbert, Spring- 
field ; secretary, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, 


Greenfield, Mass.; treasurer, John OC. 
Lee, Greenfield; directors, Prof. Charles 
H. Patterson, Amherst, Mass., Mrs. J. 


Winthrop Andrews, Chicopee, Mass., Ed- 
win F. Stratton, Northampton, Mass., Mrs. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt, Hartford, ex officio. 

Three group meetings were held. The 
Associate Alliance heard Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John, chairman of the Committee on 
International Work of the General Alli- 
ance, tell of “Our Religious Neighbors 
Across the Waters,” on the basis of her 
experiences on a recent trip to Europe. 
The Laymen’s League chapters were ad- 
dressed by Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, chap- 
lain of the Connecticut State Prison. He 
discussed the type of persons who weleome 


the Unitarian interpretation of religion. 


The Ministers’ Association, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Wellman, considered certain 
church conditions in the Valley. 

“Ts Religion an Escape from Reality?” 
was the topic of the chief address of the 
meeting, delivered by Dr. J. A. C. Fag-’ 
ginger Auer of Concord, Mass., and the 
Crane Theological School. His answer to 
this question was that religion, in a form 
suited to the individual, is the one thing 
that can give him reality. He lives in a 
confusion of experiences until religion 
helps him to shape a rational world. 

Aside from the entertaining parish, the 
church in Florence, Mass., with a delega- 
tion of seventeen persons, led for the 
second time in succession, in representation 
at this Conference. 
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New Hampshire Conference 


Meets at Peterboro 


I. Blaine Stevens new president 


I. Blaine Stevens of Nashua, N.H., was 
elected president of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association at its sixty-fifth 
annual meeting, held in Peterboro, October 
10 and 11. Mr. Stevens is active in his 
own church and for some years devoted 
-all.of his time to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League as college centers secretary and 
later at the central office in Boston. He 
is a prominent New Hampshire business 
man. Richard W. Sulloway of Franklin, 
retiring president, was in charge of the 
meetings. 

Other officers elected were William H. 


Caldwell, Peterboro, vice-president; Mrs. 
Francis P. Daniels, Milford, recording 


secretary ; Rev. Earl C. Davis of Concord, 
treasurer and general secretary. New 
directors are Richard W. Sulloway and 
Perey EX. Armstrong of Milford. 

The business resolutions included an 
appreciative tribute to the late J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., of Sandwich, for sev- 
eral years president of the Association. 
An appropriation was made to the Mead- 
ville Theological School Building Fund, 
and the desirability of changing the time 
of the summer conference to avoid Sunday 
was considered and left to the directors. 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of Roslindale, 
Mass., gave the principal address before 
the afternoon session, on ‘“‘What Makes the 
Chureh Grow.” Miss Virginia Frederick 
of Dorchester, Mass., field secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., addressed the conference 
on the work of\young people in the Uni- 
tarian churches, a subject for discussion 
from the floor led by Rey. Otto C. Lyding 
of Nashua. The devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. Wilton Hi. Cross of 
Franklin. 

Dr. Summerbell suggested several prac- 
tical ways in which to plan the growing 
church, and urged upon Unitarians the 
missionary spirit that what is good for 
them is good for others. : 

Miss Frederick appealed to churches 
to give adequate support to their young 
people. “Young people do not enjoy mere 
membership in ,anything. They need 
active participation,” she said. 

The reports of officers showed the Asso- 
ciation to be in good condition. The con- 
ference was representative of most of the 
churches in the State. The Peterboro 
parish entertained the visiting delegates 
over night in their homes and at luncheon 
Thursday. Wednesday evening a supper 
in the parish house was followed by sepa- 
rate meetings of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciate Alliance and the laymen of the State. 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of 
Tue Recister, addressed the laymen of 
the Conference on “What Makes Religion 
Alive To-day,’ and Philip Sharples of 
Cambridge, Mass., gave a report of the 
Laymen’s League meetings in Lenox. The 
various New Hampshire chapters made 
reports of their work. Dr. Dieffenbach 
spoke of the theological debate of the 
times between theism and humanism, and 


on the church and state issue, both of 
which show how alive religion is in 
people’s inmost thoughts. A third source 
of increased vitality, he said, is in the 
spread of social liberalism, which battles 
for industrial, economic, political, and 
international justice and humanity. 

Mrs. Lena IF. Burleigh, president, took 
charge of the Alliance meeting, at which 
Miss Elizabeth M. Christophe of Man- 
chester was elected secretary to fill a 
vacancy. The Peterboro branch presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert Carll, welcomed the 
visitors, and the principal address was by 
Miss Bertha Langmaid of Boston, secre- 
tary of the General Alliance, who out- 
lined the various departments of work 
carried on by the General Alliance, com- 
bining the practical and the inspirational 
in her message. 

At 9.30 o’clock in the evening the two 
bodies came together in the church for a 
brief devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Robert Jules Raible, minister of the Peter- 
boro church, with music by the church 
quartet. J. E. D. 


Mrs. St. John, Mr. Wetherell 
Address Northern Conference 


Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of the 
Committee on International Work of the 
General Alliance, and Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor Academy, were the 
speakers at the meetings of the Northern 
Conference, held at the Church of the 
Messiah in Montpelier, Vt., October 4. 

Mrs. St. John spoke on “The Inter- 
national Work of the General Alliance.” 
Mr. Wetherell’s topic was “A Challenge 
to Unitarians,” the challenge of youth. 
He gave interesting experiences of his 
contacts with modern young people and 
told of the purpose of the work .done 
at Proctor. 

The next session of the conference will 
be held at Ottawa, Canada, which sent a 
delegation of nine persons to this meet- 
ing. There were eight persons from 
Montreal, Canada, twenty-six from Bur- 
lington, Vt., and one person from Windsor, 
Vt., in addition to the large number from 
the Montpelier church. The conference 
opened with a business session at which 
reports from the churches were given. 
Dr. George D. Samson of Burlington was 
elected president of the conference. A. C. 
Campbell of Ottawa was elected vice- 
president. Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of 
Burlington, was re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer, and Mrs. Lawrence Bullard of 
Windsor was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee, the other members 
of this committee, Rey. William S. 
Nichols of Montpelier and Rey. N. 3S. 
Dowd of Ottawa, being re-elected. 


BrEverty, Mass.—A Young People’s 
Guild has been formed out of the two 
older classes in the church school of the 
First Parish. 
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To Record Churchgoing 


Eighth annual attendance campaign of 
Laymen’s League begins 
November 4 


Sunday, November 4, marks the begin- 
ning of the eighth annual Church Attend- 
ance Campaign of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. From that day up through Sun- 
day, April 28, the League will gather 
statistics on church attendance furnished 
by the chapters, and at the end of that 
period will tabulate the figures to ascertain 
the percentages of increase. This is prob- 
ably the only attempt in any denomination 
to keep a continuous record of church- 
going throughout its entire fellowship. It 
has helped to focus the attention on a vital 
element in church life and to stimulate 
more general churchgoing in those parishes 
that have reported attendance each year. 

In this record, churches are divided into 
three groups: “A”—churches with a previ- 
ous average attendance of more than one 
hundred; “B’—churches with a previous 
average attendance of fifty to one hun- 
dred; and “C”’—churches with a prewgns 
attendance of less than fifty. ; 

“We do not desire or approve of a con- 
test in attendance between the churches, 
nor anything like a ‘booster’ campaign,” 
says the announcement sent by the League 
to the chapters. ‘‘We seek statistics—care- 
ful, accurate, regular records of actual at- 
tendance, and evidence of such healthy 
growth as genuine interest may bring 
about.” 


General Cruft’s Bequests 


The will of General George T. Cruft of 
Boston, Mass., prominent Unitarian lay- 
man who died October 1, contains legacies 
to many public institutions. Among them 
are the Unitarian Church of the Disciples 
and the Children’s Mission to Children, 
both of Boston, which receive $5,000 each; 
and the First Unitarian Church of Little- 
ton, N.H., which is to receive the income 
from $3,000 held in trust by the American 
Unitarian Association. The Lend a Hand 
Society is to share in the residue of the 
estate. : 

Contributions of service and money to 
Unitarian institutions made by General 
Cruft in his lifetime were reviewed in 
THE RecistTer of October 11. Among these 
was the stone meeting-house of Proctor 
Academy. General Cruft was the son of 
a Unitarian minister, Rev. Samuel B. 
Cruft, and a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association. A bequest of $5,000 
was made by him to the Franklin Square 
House of Boston in memory of his father. 


Dr. Dodson’s Article in Italian 


A recent issue of Il Progresso Religioso, 
organ of the liberal religious movement in 
Italy headed by Professor Mario Puglisi, 
contains an abridged translation of the 
article on “What Is Religion?” by Dr. 


George R. Dodson, published in Tur Rec- 


ISTER Of February 16, 1928. This was an 
address delivered by Dr. Dodson at the 
seventh annual convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League in 1927. 


a 


C. E. Snyder Chosen 


» in church and welfare work 


Rey. Charles BE. Snyder, who has been 
appointed executive chairman of the Na- 


tional Federation of Religious Liberals 


[THE ReeistTeR, October 18], is minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Sioux 
City, Iowa, where he has served for the 
past eleven years. He is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation. 
He has been secretary of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association since 1919. From 1918 


REY. CHARLES E. SNYDER 


to 1925 he was a director of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and from 1921 to 
1924 a member of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the General Conference. In addition 
to his work with the Federation, he has 
been active in promoting closer working 
fellowship between Unitarians and 
Universalists in his State. 

Mr. Snyder has given himself to a multi- 
tude of social service, educational, and 
patriotic interests. He was_ recently 
elected president of the Iowa Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, hav- 
ing formerly served as its chaplain and its 
vice-president. He has rendered service to 
welfare organizations in the following ca- 
pacities: Chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee, Iowa State Housing Association, 
1918-21; chairman, Housing Committee, 
Iowa State Tuberculosis Association, 
1922-23; chairman, Committee on Delin- 
quent Child, Iowa State Conference of 
Social Work, 1924-25; vice-president, Iowa 
State Conference of Social Work, 1925-27, 


president, 1927-28; director, Family Wel- 


fare Bureau of Sioux City; Director, 
Sioux City Day Nursery; member of Boy 
Scout Council and also Girl Scout Council 
and of the Council of the Bureau of Social 
Agencies, Sioux City. He has been secre- 
tary of the Sioux City Academy of Science 
and Letters for the past ten years. 

Mr. Snyder’s pastoral work does not end 
with the Sioux City parish. In many sur- 
rounding communities of Iowa and South 


Feeration of Liberals experienced 


PHO: GhiristianResister 


Dakota, he has gathered and revived 
groups of religious liberals who are non- 
resident members of the Sioux City church 
and who look forward to his periodic 
pastoral visitations. At the recent annual 
summer picnic of one of these groups, the 
Unitarian Club of Washta, Iowa, Mr. 
Snyder christened a family of eight chil- 
dren, sons and daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Amos G. Ferrin of Sioux Falls, 8.D. 

Mr. Snyder attended the Meadville 
Theological School, and before coming to 
Sioux City held Unitarian pastorates in 
Franklin, Pa., and in Pittsburgh, Pa. (the 
Northside Unitarian Church). 


Mr. Reeman at Vineland 


Rev. Edmund H. Reeman is supplying 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
of Vineland, N.J. After the death of Rev. 
Thomas W. Illman, Mr. Reeman preached 
in this church until the summer vacation, 
when he was invited to be the minister. 
Not wishing, however, to enter the active 
ministry again at this time, he agreed to 
supply the pulpit for the current season. 
Mr. Reeman served Unitarian churches in 
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Lancaster, Pa., Trenton, N.J., where he 
organized the church, and Des Moines, 
Iowa, before settling in Vineland, where 
he is writing and engaging in the poultry 
business. His book, “Do We Need a New 
Idea of God?’ published in 1917, was one 
of the few theological volumes recom- 
mended by the American Library Associa- 
tion for circulation among the troops 
during the war. He is a member of the 
Fellowship of Unity, the liberal weekly 
edited by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


Rededication at Bridgewater 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will 
preach the sermon at the rededication 
service of the newly renovated Unitarian 
Church in Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday 
morning, October 28. A _ rededication 
hymn, written by the minister, Rev. Wil- 
liam L. McKinney, will be sung. Rev. 
Herbert L. Buzzell of Brockton, Mass., 
formerly minister at Bridgewater, will ex- 
tend greetings to former members and 
friends of the parish. 
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of the congregation are participants. 


100 or more copies, 6 cents each. 


25 Beacon Street 
New York 
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DRAMATIC SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


FOR 


ARMISTICE SUNDAY—NOV. 11, 1928 


Compiled by the Committee of Worship for Church Schools. 
This is a real service of worship-—not a mere pageant—in which the members 
“Master” copies are issued for the principal characters, director, and organist, 


and there is the “regular” edition for the congregation. 
“Regular” edition, 1 to 50 copies, 10 cents each; 50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each ; 


Free Sample Copies sent on request 


THE BHACON PRESS, Inc. 


Chicago 
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“Master” copies, 20 cents each. 


Boston, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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“THE ANARCHIST and the CAN-ARCHIST’’ 


“The ‘can-archists’ are, in the last analysis, a much more dangerous 


criminal class than the anarchists. 


Nothing is further from their 


thoughts, yet it is true they both defy the law. They are both work- 
ing to overthrow our Government—the anarchist consciously, the 
‘can-archist” unconsciously. The anarchist, who is deliberately out 


to destroy Americanism, is accomplishing very little. 


The ‘ean- 


archist,’ who is thoughtlessly trying to have a good time, is accom- 
plishing a great deal more than he realizes. Not only is he defying 
the law and the Constitution himself—he is teaching other people to 
defy them and any other laws they do not like.” 


Epwarp A. FILENr. 


(Quoted from The Christian Science Monitor.) 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


SEARCH NOT AFAR; 

look within thyself; 
for 

truth dwells in the 
INNER MAN 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


“Norfolk House Center Sponsors 
_ Afghanistan Lecture, Pictures 


After spending two years trying to get 
into Afghanistan, Lowell Thomas, world 
traveler and author, entered this mysteri- 
ous and least known country through the 
supposedly impossible Khyber Pass. He 
will relate the thrilling story of his ad- 
ventures in that land and show motion 
and still pictures in a lecture on “Into 
Forbidden Afghanistan,” at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Mass., Thursday, November 
8, at 8.30 P.M. ; 

The lecture is sponsored by the Norfolk 
House Centre of Boston, and the proceeds 
will go to the support of the varied social 
service activities of that institution. 
Tickets may be obtained by mail from the 
Center, 14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, 
Mass., or at Symphony Hall, Herrick’s, and 
Filene’s. 

The Center’s afternoon and evening 
classes provide practical instruction in 
handicrafts, domestic science, manual arts, 
drawing, modeling, music, and dancing. 
A daily pre-kindergarten, a gymnasium, a 
boys’ games room and a men’s club are 
maintained throughout the winter season. 
In the summer two playgrounds are in 
daily use, and outings are arranged for 
selected children. Story-telling groups meet 
frequently. Young people are given direc- 
tion in their dramatic and social clubs. 
Adult societies enjoy the facilities of the 
spacious building and the leadership of 
both staff and volunteers. Family and 
health agencies are provided with offices. 
The Fellowes Athenaeum, in co-operation 
with the Center, maintains reading rooms 
and a circulating library. Frequent lec- 
tures, musicales, and parties are arranged 
in conjunction with local committees. 
Festivities and pageants on holidays unite 
a membership of two thousand in common 
interests. American and foreign-born meet 
as neighbors within the Center. 

This organization, formerly the South 
End Industrial School (1883 to 1914), took 
its name from the building into which it 
moved in 1914. It is affiliated with the 
Greater Boston Federation of Neighbor- 
hood Houses and the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies. 


Mr. Helsing to Humboldt 


Rey. Oswald E. Helsing of Underwood, 
Minn., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of Unity Church, Unitarian, in Humboldt, 
Iowa. He will begin his duties there after 
November 1. Mr. Helsing has been 
minister at Underwood since 1919. 
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D I R EC T°O"R7Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE | 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS | 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has issued a folder of valuable sug- 
gestions for conducting chapter pro- 
grams on the great religious, moral 
and social issues of the day. Six 
methods of conducting successful 
chapter meetings are described and 
forty-two possible subjects for dis- 
cussion are listed. If you are inter- 
ested, send for a copy to League 
headquarters at 


Srxrpnn Bracon StREnT, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistauts 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


~LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reesk, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar ~ 
LomBarpD CoLtrcr, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


maintained jointly by | 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK | 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 

physical fitness, through educational advantages, 

through character building. 

IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. ; 

Directors: Miss Louisa. T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes s th: 

liberal Christians, 7 ee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, : 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisuer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. ’ 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


School in the 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 

14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 

The Board of Managers announces a 
lecture with motion pictures by Lowell 
Thomas, “Into Forbidden Afghanistan,” 
to be given at Symphony Hall, Thursday, 
November 8, at 8.30 P.m., as a benefit for 
the Centre. ; 


THE crristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET : 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
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a.” on é an 
Mr. Petrie Delivers Lectures 
on the Christian Churches 


A series of “five-o’clock lectures” are 

being given Sunday afternoons at the First 
Unitarian Church in Lynchburg, Va., on 
the teachings of the various Christian 
churches, by Rev. John C. Petrie. One 
lecture on ‘Who Are the Universalists?”’ 
was delivered October 14 by Rev. Harry L. 
Canfield, minister of the Universalist 
Church in Greensboro, N.C. Mr. Petrie is 
considering the beliefs of Roman Catho- 
lics, Anglo-Catholics, Anglican Modernists, 
Low Churchmen, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Quakers, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Disciples of Christ, Christian Scientists, 
and Presbyterians, and ‘will close the 
series January 6 with a lecture on the 
work of the Y.M.C.A. 
_ The purpose of ‘these lectures is “to 
help in the spread of religious toleration, 
to increase knowledge on the subject of 
the teachings of the various churches, and 
to induce Christians of all sects to work 
more closely together for the things they 
hold in common while remaining faithful 
to their own convictions.” 


Twelve Ministers—One Theme 


Twelve ministers of twelve Protestant 
churches in Brookline, Mass., including the 
two Unitarian parishes, are preaching 
throughout October on the same subject, 
“Religion and Life,” considering the topic 
by discussions of Jesus’ attitude to “Chil- 
dren,” ‘Possessions,’ “Institutions,” and 
“the Kingdom.’ WHach month these min- 
isters meet at the home of some one of 
their number for luncheon. 


Obituary 


Miss Mary Boyp DiINsSMooR, whose death 
occurred Saturday, September 29, 1928 was 
a member of one of the distinguished and 
prominent families of Keene, New Hampshire. 
In her passing, Keene has lost a most public- 
spirited citizen and a woman of unusual charm 
and loveliness of character. 
It was through her interest in the preser- 
yation of the beauty of Keene and of forest 
lands that she gave to the city the land on 
either side of the Five Mile Drive known as 
the “Dinsmoor woods.” 
Until her removal from Keene to live in 
Boston, she was an active member of the Uni- 
tarian church and the prominent clubs and 
societies of the city, the development and suc- 
 eess of which was largely due to her influence. 
She was for many years a trustee of the 
‘Keene Public Library. In her latter position 

she did much for its growth, as her wide 
_ knowledge of books and keen appreciation of 
_ good literature greatly influenced the choice 
of books for the institution. 

A lady of the old school, her quiet charm 
of manner and kindliness of spirit endeared 
her to a host of friends. Young people found 
in her a companion with the spirit of youth- 
fulness; her older friends looked to her for 
the sweetness and depth of understanding 
that comes from a life well lived. Even when 
she was in failing health, one felt refreshed 
a visit to her, for her mental keenness 
- failed. Her wit and sense of humor, her 
taste for things that were worth while, her 
of character will be sadly missed by 
friends who mourn her loss, 
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EDUCATING YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


GIVING to one thing makes church members more ready 
to give to other things. 


GENEROSITY to the local church is increased by gen- 
erosity to the larger cause. 


EVERY DOLLAR given for the new Meadville Library- 


Administration Building means more persons trained to give 
and more money waiting to be given to liberal religion 
everywhere. 


The Meadville Theological School 
- Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1891 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 


Vacations and Convalescent 

Care to aged and sick. Main- 

tains Lend a Hand Book 

Mission. Supported by dona- 

YN tions, subscriptions and income 

from Hale Endowment Fund 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT : 2 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD i Vice-Presidents 


JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 


CTL 


No. 78 Self-feeding 
Model, see Supplies 


No. 77 Hand Fed 
Model, ae Supplies 


Older Models $30 up. 
LispraLt TERMs 


SUPPLIES and SERVICE 
FOR MIMEOGRAPHS, NEOSTYLES, ETC. 
THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
191-195 Devonshire St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
NEEDS Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
A 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


The Individual 

The panes 

The ure 

The Lodge BIBLE 
In Every Size, Binding and Price 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


UNITARIANS—-How many questions could you 
answer on Shakespeare? Play the game “A 
Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining, original. Price, 60 cents; postage, 4 
cents. THm SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine, 
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“Pa, what is a rare volume?” asked 
Clarence. “It’s a book that comes back 
after you have loaned it,” replied Pa. 


White: “Do you know, I’m losing my 
memory—it’s worrying me to death.” 
Brown (sympathetically) : “Never mind, 
old chap. Just forget all about it.” 

—London Answers. - 


There is a story that a sailor, failing to 
return to his battle cruiser on time, was 
apprehended in citizen dress and dragged 
before his superior officer. “I read about 
how the big nations had all signed that 
Kellogg treaty,” he explained, “and I just 
thought you wouldn’t need me any more.” 

—New York Sun. 


For a long time the restaurant manager 
had out a sign—“Home Cooking.” Then 


he removed it. “I - see,” remarked a 
customer, ‘“‘that the old sign is gone.” 
“Yes, I took it down.” “But why?” 


“Well, I came to the conclusion that it 
was doing the place no good. I got to 
watching the passers-by. <A great many 
would take a look at that sign and then 
hurry on.’—Weekly Scotsman. 


“Tickets!” said the conductor, as he 
stood in front of a passenger the other 
day-on a train leaving town. The pas- 
senger began fumbling nervously through 
his pockets, and finally turned them in- 


side out. “Where’s your ticket?’ asked 
the conductor. ‘You can’t have lost it.” 
“Can’t have lost it!” repeated the 
nervous one, sarcastically. “My friend, 
I lost a bass drum once.’ And he then 
rode free. 

The story is worth retelling of the 


sharp old Methodist bishop who was at 
a meeting where the speaker had made a 
strong appeal. One man on the platform 
gave visible signs of having been greatly 
impressed. His brow wrinkled noticeably. 
A seat-mate whispered to the _ bishop, 


“B must be thinking hard.” ‘Think- 
ing?’ replied the shrewd old_ bishop. 


“He’s not thinking; he 
arranging his prejudices.” 


Brown, a retired business man, had 
bought a big house in the country, and he 
was very pleased to see that a colony of 
rooks were building in his trees. Not so 
a neighboring farmer, however, who told 
his sons to shoot the birds. One day the 
farmer had a note from Brown: “Dear 
Sir—You might stop your sons from shoot- 
ing my rooks. I want to make a rookery.” 
A few hours later Brown received the fol- 
lowing reply: “Dear Sir—You might stop 
your rooks from stealing my corn. I want 
to make a living.”—WMontreal Star. 


A verger in Southwark Cathedral told 
me this one, says Evelyn A. Cummins in 
The Living Church, when I mentioned a 
loud smell of hops in the building. There 
is a brewery in the near neighborhood. 
One day, some years ago, a stately old 
lady came in to view the cathedral. 
“What,” said she, “is this strange smell 
in here’? “That, madam,” said the 
verger, “is Southwark incense.” “Oh!” 
said the old lady in disgust. “What a 
horrid High Church practice!” And she 
flounced out without waiting for an 
explanation. 


is merely re- 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ..... . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


1 Bials following hotels are yess fs of 
Patronage. They render excellen 
setvice and provide a pleasant ane 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE z 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS = 
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Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
_ Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 

aed oT minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


(~ BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres, 


PUTCO 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Hach issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
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Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Seryice at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the aes ee 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue.and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 AM. The chureh is open 
daily for rest and prayer. - 


ARLINGTON STREET. CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m, Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THP 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
penne! ¢ D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ome 
mont. Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. eS 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, tet oe 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 0 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m. 
Prayer, .with sermon by Prof. eit 
Peabody. Week-day Services, eee - 


Monday, Organ Recital; Tuesday to gm 
inclusive, Rey. John A. MacCallum, D.D., W: 
nut Street Brebyegey Chureh, Philadelphia, 
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